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What Should Be the Relation of 
Religion and Public Education?” 


HENRY P. VAN DUSEN 


PRESIDENT, UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, NEW YORK CITY 


O* topic marks the meeting point 


of two of the most powerful and 
persistent concerns of the human spirit: 
the enterprise of education, dedicated to 
the quest for Truth, in the confident as- 
surance that it is Truth which sets men 
free; and the heritage of religion, declar- 
ing its knowledge, not of all Truth, but 
of the ground and principle of Truth. 
However these two concerns—educa- 
tion and religion—may differ, however 
far apart their paths may at times appear 
to diverge, they confess a common al- 
legiance to a single sovereign, Truth. It 
is obvious that if each rightly appre- 
hends that sovereign and its command 
upon them, they should find themselves 
yokemates, fellow warriors in a common 
battle against ignorance and error. That 
is the ideal, the normative, relation of 
religion and education—yokemates, fel- 


*Forum One, July 8, 1954. 


low warriors in the advance and defense 
of Truth. The relations between religion 
and education, therefore, must always be 
primarily a matter of Truth—the liege- 
lord to whom both profess an absolute 
allegiance. By the same token, if there be 
strain or misunderstanding between edu- 
cation and religion, it must be basically 
because of divergent conceptions of 
Truth, whether that divergence be overt 
or hidden. 

To suggest that the relation of re- 
ligion and education has not always been 
an altogether happy one, that the asso- 


This number of Tue Recorp presents the 
papers on critical issues in education delivered 
at a series of four evening forums held at 
Teachers College during the 1954 Summer Ses- 
sion. At each forum, two participants repre- 
senting differing points of view discussed their 
positions with regard to the question under 
consideration. A question and answer period 
(not reported here) concluded each forum. 


—Epror 
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ciation of these two great interests in 
their joint concern for the preparation 
of youth for life has not always been, 
especially in these latter years, an easy 
and cordial partnership, is to state the 
obvious. That is the position today. In- 
deed, I think we may say that the two 
most obvious—and most important— 
features of the present situation with re- 
spect to our topic are just these: (1) in- 
creased concern for the role of religion 
in education, and (2) confusion and un- 
certainty as to the rightful relation of re- 
ligion and education. These two features 
furnish the “existential” setting for our 
discussion. It is in the hope of casting 
some light upon that bafflement that, as 
I understand it, this discussion is taking 
place. 

Parenthetically, may I say that what 
disturbs some religionists most deeply in 
the current discussion of the relation of 
religion and public education in this 
country is precisely the apparent unwill- 
ingness of some educators to examine the 
issues in the context of Truth; indeed, 
their seeming indifference, if not un- 
awareness, that this is the only context in 
which education itself should properly 
discuss these issues. Religion has multiple 
masters—Goodness, Beauty, Holiness, as 
well as Truth; but education is in the 
simpler and happier situation of acknowl- 
edging only one regnant lord—Truth. 
Inteed, in education’s perspective, our 
topic should really be phrased: “What, 
if any, is the relation of religion to 
Truth?” , 


Il 


Now all this may seem an annoyingly 
abstract introduction. Am I mistaken in 
sensing some impatience to be done with 
such theoretical considerations and get 
on to the concrete issues of our topic in 
the current American scene? Of course 


there are two major alternative perspec- 
tives in which any such matter may be 
discussed—in terms of fundamental prin- 
ciple or in terms of concrete situations. 
Personally, I would prefer at least some 
attempt to wrestle with the first before 
tackling the second. But let us accept for 
the moment the incurably pragmatic 
thought patterns of the American men- 
tality, especially the American public 
educator. Nevertheless, we shall be guilty 
of viewing these issues in an inexcusably 
shallow perspective unless we bear con- 
stantly in mind the issue of Truth which 
underlies them; and to that issue I shall 
return later and at the end. 


Our first question is, Why should edu- 
cation be concerned with religion at all? 
At least four independent though not un- 
related considerations merit mention. 

The first is the recognition that re- 
ligion has been and is one of the most 
widely prevalent, persistent, and power- 
ful forces in the life of humanity—in all 
ages, among all peoples, at all stages of 
cultural development. We speak of three 
foundation stones in the structure of so- 
ciety as familiarly, as inevitably, as we 
assume the three R’s at the base of educa- 
tion. They are home, school, and church. 
This triad is not a distinctively American 
phenomenon. Of the three social insti- 
tutions, two are primordial and virtually 
universal—home and church. (As a mat- 
ter of fact, the third—the school—has 
been a very late addition, in vast areas of 
the world an importation from the West 
through Christian Missions.) To be un- 
aware of religion’s force in life and to 
lack some understanding of its varia- 
tions, history, development, and signifi- 
cance is to be without one of the essen- 
tial data for intelligent human living; 
yet that is an illiteracy which the great 
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bulk of the oncoming generation in our 
land must confess. 

. More specifically, in the society of 
which we are immediate heirs—both 
Western civilization in general and Amer- 
ican culture in particular—the Judeo- 
Christian religion has been probably the 
most pervasive and influential single for- 
mative influence upon its literature, its 
art, its philosophy, its history. 

Some years ago a group of young in- 
structors in the various academic depart- 
ments of one of our Eastern men’s col- 
leges fell into the habit of meeting over a 
cup of coffee when the day’s work was 
ended and discussing their professional 
problems. Their subjects included the 
classics, art, literature, history, and phi- 
losophy. Quite to their surprise they dis- 
covered that it was impossible adequately 
to teach any one of those subjects unless 
the students had a prior familiarity with 
the Jewish-Christian tradition. For it is 
that heritage which furnishes the ground- 
work for almost every element in West- 
ern civilization and Western culture. The 
upshot of that discovery was a very im- 


pressiv e report drafted by a special com- 
mittee of the faculty, pointing out that 
in that university at that time there was 
no department of religion or even a single 
course in religion, and yet, in the view of 
those who were responsible for teaching 
subjects other than religion, at least an 


elementary knowledge of the Jewish- 
Christian tradition was necessary before 
they could begin their work. The final 
outcome was the initiation of a depart- 
ment of religion which has since become 
one of the strongest in any Eastern uni- 
versity. 

In Anglo-Saxon lands, one specific ele- 
ment within the large and complex matrix 
of the Judeo-Christian heritage has held 
a uniquely influential role. The Bible, by 
universal acknowledgment, is the great- 


est literary monument our language 
knows. We should hold any educational 
program inexcusably deficient which did 
not provide youth with some acquaint- 
ance with Shakespeare, not to speak of 
other masters in our literary heritage. By 
the same token, it is well- -nigh unthink- 
able that any boy or girl should have 
passed through the process of education 
for life without opportunity to gain first- 
hand acquaintance with the noblest col- 
lection of literature in the English tongue. 
Yet, this too is a lacuna in the schooling 
of most of us. If I speak strongly, it is as 
one who has found himself hopelessly 
handicapped i in his education by that spe- 
cific ignorance, and has had to struggle 
futilely all through maturity to overcome 
the deficiency. Moreover, one cannot 
possibly read intelligently the literature 
of the English-speaking people, even 
Shakespeare himself, without know ledge 
of the Bible. 

If it is impossible to achieve even an 
elementary understanding of the major 
elements in our Western culture without 
familiarity with the Judeo-Christian faith 
and its literature, which have so largely 
furnished the matrix within which it has 
developed and its underlyi ing continuum, 
how much more is this the situation with 
respect to our national background and 
culture. Is it not fair to suggest that an 
intelligent stranger from another planet, 
or another continent, seeking to compre- 
hend the history, institutions, and tradi- 
tion—the ways of thought and life—of 
the American people would quickly rec- 
ognize that his quest would be doomed 
to superficiality and futility until he had 
made acquaintance with the influence of 
religion upon them? Yet, this is a pre- 
requisite for self-understanding largely 
denied to Americans themselves so far as 
their formal schooling is concerned. 

3. Religion has to do with the most 
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elemental, the most universal, and, in the 
end, the most important issues of human 
existence—its origin, its nature, its mean- 
ing and purpose, its destiny, especially 
with the determinative and inescapable 
events which mark and mould each per- 
son’s life—birth, love, parenthood, death. 

Dean Sperry has reminded us: 

The world seeks the church uncritically, 
habitually at those times when life most 
matters. Young people who profess to have 
outgrown religion still enter the church to 
be made man and wife. Parents who have 
drifted away from the church still bring 
their children back for baptism. The last 
low whispers of the world’s dead are uni- 
formly burdened with God’s name but the 
church is always requisitioned to speak that 
name over those dead. In obedience to some 
deep unreasoned prompting, men seek 
churches when life is most real." 

That is to say, religion is not only con- 
cerned with the great questions of ‘life; it 
has to do with the fundamental, inexora- 
ble, inescapable events which mark and 
mould every human pilgrimage—birth, 
love, parenthood, death. 

Let it not be said that these are ques- 
tions and issues which press only on the 
adult mind and therefore are most appro- 
priately considered in connection with 


higher education, but have no relevance . 


for school-age youth. There may have 
been a time when that was the situation, 
but not today. No one acquainted with 
the present generation of school young- 
sters can doubt that those who are asking 
any questions at all, that is to say who 
are mentally alert, are now discussing 
precisely these matters. Education which 
declines to face their queries is as be- 
nighted as the obsolete prudery which 
evaded the no less universal (and closely 
related) question, Where do babies come 
from?; and no less without excuse in its 
evasion. 


1 Willard L. Sperry, Reality in Worship (New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1947), p. 30. 


4. Lastly, there is the more theoretical 
but even more basic issue of the nature 
and ground of truth—the elemental rec- 
ognition that, if there be any Power or 
Powers beyond nature and man, with 
which religion is concerned, the existence 
and nature of that Power must have vital 
bearing upon the very reality, Truth, 
which education aims to know, to medi- 
ate, and to serve. This is not to prejudge 
the existence of such a Power; it is simply 
to recognize that the question of its ex- 
istence is fundamental in the enterprise 
of truth-seeking. 


IV 


In summary, education should take 
cognizance of religion simply because to 
fail to do so is to condemn its products 
to illiteracy. 

Yes, but at once we confront three 
complicating factors which bedevil both 
discussion and practice in this matter at 
every point. Let us designate them: the 
duality of religion, the diversity of re- 
ligions, and the American “tradition” 
with respect to the relation of govern- 
ment and religion. 

The first point to be noted is that re- 
ligion appears in discussions of education, 
as indeed it does in the life of the society 
which education seeks to serve, in not 
one but two senses. 

Religion appears, in the first place, as a 
general and almost universally present 
fact in human culture. I am not here 
acquiescing in the present widely preva- 
lent and, as I think, misguided and 
muddying practice of identifying religion 
with any scheme of values (see The 
American College Dictionary: “religion: 
1. the quest for the values of the ideal 
life”), so that one may say, “Music is his 
religion” or “Golf is his religion” . or 
“Crime is his religion” or “Patriotism is 
his religion.” Throughout this discussion, 
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I am holding to the ancient and, as I be- 
lieve, only sound meaning of religion as 
“recognition of a superhuman Power or 
Powers.” As we have said, that recogni- 
tion, however varied its manifestations, 
has been well-nigh universal among man- 
kind and is so today, even in the United 
States. One of the basic premises of re- 
ligion in that sense is that the Ultimate 
Reality, God, is also the principle and 
ground of Truth. And a corollary is that 
religion, since it has to do with the 
ground of Truth, should have a determi- 
native role in the educational process as 
a whole. This corollary is simply the 
counterpart in the realm of learning of 
the broader contention that religion, 
since it has to do with Ultimate Reality, 
should permeate and direct the whole of 
life. 

But religion appears in society, also, 
as a quite specific interest within the 
totality of human interests, distinguish- 
able from and parallel to the others—art, 
music, science, politics, golf, and so forth. 
Witness the locus and role of churches 
within communities. In this second sense, 
religion has its own history and subject 
matter and literature and cultus, and 
practice; as a specific phase of culture, its 
place within the educational enterprise is 
alongside the other major academic sub- 
jects. 

This duality may be defined as the dis- 
tinction between religion and the several 
religions. The question may well be put, 
In which of these two senses, if in either, 
should education take cognizance of re- 
ligion and make provision for it? 

But the situation is still more compli- 
cated by the second factor, the plurality 
of religions in contemporary American 
culture. “Religion in education?” some- 
one may protest, “Which religion?” 
With the population divided in allegiance 
between three major faiths—Judaism, 


Roman Catholicism, and Protestantism— 
and no-faith, and Protestantism further 
divided into a multitude of sects, how 
can education, which is the servant of the 
community as a whole, make provision 
for religion? 

These two complicating factors arise 
from the current scene. There is a third 
which descends upon us out of the past. 
It springs from the fact that public edu- 
cation in this land operates under a sys- 
tem of law which has its basis in the 
Federal Constitution, and the First 
Amendment to the Constitution specifies, 
“Congress shall make no laws respecting 
an establishment of religion, or prohibit- 
ing the free exercise thereof.” 

Our topic is oriented toward the fu- 
ture—not what has been or what is but 
what should be the relation of religion 
and public education. But we shall chart 
a true course ahead in inexcusably and 
dangerously superficial fashion unless we 
recall how we have arrived at our present 
position. Ideally, that would require us 
to review at least in broad outline the 
history of religion in public education in 
this country. Though time forbids us to 
trace the pathway by which we have ar- 
rived at our present position, at least we 
should remind ourselves of the starting 
point from which we have come. This is 
all the more important in view of the fre- 
quent appeals to the “intent of the Found- 
ing Fathers” and of the determinative 
role of their embodiment of their intent 
in the Federal Constitution. 

What was the predominant attitude of 
the Founding Fathers toward religion and 
its role in national life? What was their 
conviction regarding the place, if any, of 
religion in education? Happily, we are 
not left in the dark as to the correct an- 
swers to those questions, although they 
may strike with rather startling and 
blinding illumination some who are per- 
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haps less familiar with national origins 
and Constitutional history than we would 
all wish to be. 

The Founding Father most frequently 
invoked in support of the exclusion of 
religion from public education is Thomas 
Jefferson; and the favored text is an al- 
most chance phrase in a letter from Jef- 
ferson to a group of Connecticut Baptists 
in 1802, in which he spoke of erecting “a 
wall of separation between church and 
state.” It is true that Jefferson was more 
deeply concerned to prevent the control 
of public education by any particular 
church than almost any other of the 
Fathers, but that concern was coupled 
with this desire for his own beloved Uni- 
versity of Virginia: 


It was not, however, to be understood that 
instruction in religious opinion and duties 
was meant to be Sonbeled by public au- 
thorities, as indifferent to the interests of 
society. On the contrary, the relations 
which exist between man and his Maker, 
and the duties resulting from those relations, 
are the most interesting and important to 
every human being, and the most incum- 
bent on his study and investigation. The 
want of instruction in the various creeds of 
religious faith existing among our citizens 
presents, therefore, a chasm in a general in- 
stitution of the useful sciences. 


And Jefferson envisoned that the profes- 
sor of ethics in the University would 
“deal with the proof of the being of God 
and the divine authority of morals.” 
With respect to the First Amendment, 
it is, I believe, beyond challenge that it 
was intended to apply solely to the fed- 


eral government, and that intention 
was to prevent the national government 
from establishing a particular religion. It 
was not intended to prohibit even the es- 
tablishment of a particular religion in 
a state; at the time of its adoption, a par- 
‘ticular religion( one of the Christian de- 
nominations) was, in fact, established in 


five states. Some authorities on the Con- 
stitution hold that the Amendment was 
intended, by implication, to safeguard 
state establishments. 

The prevailing viewpoint of the 
Founding Fathers has been summarized 
by Justice Story in his authoritative 
Commentaries on the Constitution: 
Probably at the time of the adoption of the 
Constitution, and of the amendment to it, 
now under consideration, the general, if not 
the universal sentiment in America was, that 
Christianity ought to receive encourage- 
ment from the state, so far as was not in- 
compatible with the private rights of con- 
science, and the freedom of religious wor- 
ship. An attempt to level all religions, and 
to make it a matter of state policy to hold 
all in utter indifference, would have created 
universal disapprobation if not universal in- 
dignation. . . . 

It is fair to say that Justice Story’s 
dictum, altered only by the recognition 
of Judaism as well as Christianity as a 
religion which should be recognized and 
“ought to receive encouragement from 
the state,” is an accurate description of 
both the principle and the practice of the 
American nation regarding the place of 
religion in national concern throughout 
its history. Is it unfair to add that that 
is the predominant American attitude 
today? 

The relations which have actually pre- 
vailed between government (whether na- 
tional, state, or local) and religion and 
church throughout our national history, 
and which widely prevail today stand at 
very distant remove from “a wall of sep- 
aration.” On the contrary, state and re- 
ligion, even state and church, have been 
and are intimately intermingled at all 
levels and in a variety of ways. 

Some of the ways in which the na- 
tional government has shown and shows 
its concern for religion are: 

Setting apart of days for national 
Thanksgiving or prayer. 
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Provision of chaplains in both Houses 
of Congress. 

Appointment of chaplains in all the 
Armed Forces of the nation. 

Almost universal recognition of God 
and appeal for Divine assistance on the 
part of successive Presidents and leaders 
of government generally. 

A few of the ways in which both na- 
tional and state governments are directly 
involved in relations with the churches 
are: 

Appointment of chaplains for the 
Armed Forces. 

Appointment of chaplains in peniten- 
tiaries, hospitals, and other government- 
maintained institutions. 

Specific exemption of ministers’ resi- 
dences from tax liability, and recognition 
of contributions to churches as deduc- 
tible on federal and state personal in- 
come taxes. 

Perhaps the most widely prevalent and 
significant way in which state and local 
governments take cognizance of churches 
and grant them exceptional recognition 
is in the exemption of ecclesiastical prop- 
erty from taxation. But the concern of 
these same agencies of the public tor 
religion is most clearly and significantly 
revealed in the provisions many of them 
make for instruction in religion in their 
educational institutions at both school 
and college levels—precisely the area of 
our special concern. 


V 


Thus we are brought, at long last, to 
a direct confrontation of our theme: 
What should be the relation of religion 
and public education? 

Granted that religion, both as a potent 
historical reality and force and as a con- 
tinuing and well-nigh universal concern 
of the human spirit, should find an ap- 
propriate place in education, a number 
of subsidiary queries press for answers. 


1. Can religion be taught at a level of 
scholarly objectivity and competence 
equal to that demanded of other aca- 
demic subjects? 

2. Can religion be included in the edu- 
cational program without precipitating 
contest between the several religions and 
prejudice and conflict among the pupils? 

3- Can religion have a place in public 
education without contravening the ba- 
sic law of the nation? 

Satisfactory assurance with respect to 
the first two questions may be discovered 
in the actual teaching of religion in the 
great bulk of universities and private 
schools in the land. 

The answers to both the major and the 
subsidiary questions in the context of 
public education are to be found, not in 
a theoretical dev clopment of what might 
be or in the projection of novelty into 
the existing structure of American edu- 
cation, but in what actually is, in widely 
prevailing practice, within that accepted 
structure. What is present practice? 

An inquiry conducted in 1939 revealed 
that among 37 leading state universities 
(including those of California, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, Washing- 
ton, West Virginia, and Wisconsin) 22, 
or 59.5 per cent, offered courses in re- 
ligion in their regular curricula, while an 
additional 8 gave academic credit for 
courses in religion taught by unofficial 
agencies near the university. Thus “the 
grand total for state institutions under 
examination at which religion is offered 
for credit, whether or not in the regular 
curriculum, is 30, or 81.1 per cent.” A 
more comprehensive study, conducted by 
Dr. Merrimon Cuninggim in 1941, of the 
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70 state institutions accredited by the As- 
sociation of American Universities dis- 
closed that 21, or 30 per cent, maintain 
departments of religion, 35 more offer 
courses in religion in other departments 
of the uriiversity, while 6 give academic 
credit for classes taken in off-campus 
schools or colleges of religion. In brief, 
students in 62 of the 70 accredited state 
schools, almost go per cent, have the op- 
portunity to elect academically recog- 
nized instruction in religion. 

Moreover, the evidence is conclusive 
that these numbers are steadily mounting. 
“At least a dozen state colleges and uni- 
versities have established chairs or de- 
partments of religion, officially sponsored 
and financed, since the last War.” Thus, 
in several instances, the state is in direct, 
active, and apparently mutually satisfac- 
tory partnership with the church in the 
provision of religious instruction for the 
former's pupils. 

Eight state institutions (11.5 per cent 


of those accredited) maintain compul- 


sory chapel services today, while 11 
others (15.7 per cent of the total) hold 
voluntary chapel. 

Nor do these facts regarding chapel 
services and religious courses exhaust the 
evidence of state concern for religion 
and the readiness of publicly supported 
educational institutions to give all pos- 
sible aid to the churches and other re- 
ligious bodies. Among the 37 leading 
state universities of the 1939 study, while 
just under a third maintain institution- 
ally sponsored chapel, over 56 per cent 
hold special religious convocations under 
college auspices; 45.9 per cent provide 
official religious leadership (Chaplain, 
Director of Religious Activities, and so 
forth) at university expense; and over 40 
per cent subsidize voluntary student re- 
ligious groups such as the Christian As- 
sociations. 


We have drawn our illustrations from 
public higher education where full and 
accurate data are available. Those familiar 
with the public school system of the na- 
tion as a whole could readily adduce es- 
sentially parallel instances, although pro- 


' portionately much less numerous. Per- 


haps the central issue for our discussion 
might be put in this query: Should our 
public schools generally follow the prin- 
ciples and practices with respect to re- 
ligion which are already widely prevalent 
in their elder sister institutions at the uni- 
versity level? 
VI 

Finally, then, these are our conclu- 
sions: 

1. As to principle: 
Religion is a perennial, ineradicable, and 
vital concern of the human spirit. More- 
over, religion has been and continues to 
be one of the formative influences upon 
every aspect of human culture. There- 
fore, acquaintance with its history, its 
literature, and its teaching is a sine qua 
non for the educated man or woman. 

More specifically, in Western society 
in general and in American culture in 
particular, the Judeo-Christian tradition 
has furnished the preponderant religions. 
Therefore, public education is entitled, 
indeed obligated, to offer its students the 
best possible instruction in the history, 
Scriptures and beliefs of the Judeo-Chris- 
tian heritage; it may well add material on 
the other major world religions and in 
comparative religion. 

2. As to practice: 
Teaching of religion may find, or con- 
tinue to have, an appropriate place within 
American public education at all levels, 
provided five conditions are faithfully 
met—all of them no less mandatory for 
instruction in any other subject: 

a. The program in religion should be 
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determined by the educational authori- 
ties and conducted by persons appointed 
and certified by them. 

b. Teaching of religion must meet the 
standards of objectivity and scholarly 
competence expected of every other 
subject. 

c. The major religious traditions should 
be appropriately presented. 

d. No student should be required to 


come under instruction contrary to his 
or his parents’ objections. 

e. The teaching and practice of re- 
ligion in public education should not be 
employed as an instrument of sectarian 
propaganda. Rather, its aim must be to 
furnish the youth of the nation with ma- 
terials which the public, acting through 
their educational authorities, consider es- 
sentials for true education. 
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fe question, What should be the 
relation of religion and public edu- 
cation? is both fundamental and complex. 
In considering it, three propositions will 
be dealt with. 

First, there should be friendly relations 
between religion and public education. 
Religion and education are indispensable 
elements in our free society. Both have 
to do with things of the mind and the 
spirit. They should supplement rather 
than oppose each other. 

Those. in public education have long 
accepted this viewpoint, both in theory 
and in action. Public school teachers and 
executives typically are church members 
and participate in religious activities. A 
search for material hostile to religion in 
courses of study, textbooks, or school 
programs would be in vain. 

A report of the Educational Policies 
Commission’ in 1951 emphasizes the im- 
portance of a friendly attitude in public 
schools toward the religious beliefs of 
individual pupils. It specifically lists a 
series of school activities which serve to 
support religion. 

It is unfortunate that the evidence is 

*Forum One, July 8, 1954. 

1 Educational Policies Commission, Moral and 
Spiritual Values in the Public Schools (Wash- 


ington, D. C., National Education Association, 
1951), 100 p. 


not so clear concerning the attitude of 
churchmen toward public education. To 
be sure there are many representatives of 
religion whose attitudes are wholly con- 
structive. It is also true that public edu- 
cation suffers a considerable amount of 
destructive criticism from churchmen. 
Their hostility extends all the way from 
repudiating the institution of public edu- 
cation as it has evolved in the United 
States, to the stereotyped accusations that 
public schools are irreligious, godless, or 
even atheistic. 

Public education and religion have 
roles of fundamental importance to play 
on the troubled scene of today. Their 
relations should be friendly and coopera- 
tive, but neither should attempt to domi- 
nate, or to intrude upon the proper sphere 
of the other. 

Second, public schools should teach 
about religion, should suffuse their cur- 
ricula with the highest moral and spirit- 
ual values, but should refrain from sec- 
tarian religious teaching. Public educa- 
tion is committed to teaching about our 
great religious heritage. T his policy was 
proposed by the inter-faith committee 
of the American Council on Education 
and was heartily endorsed by the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission. 

More can be done in this respect, but 
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it should be recognized that progress here 
is slowed less by unwillingness of school- 
men than by sectarianism of churchmen. 

The public school also has long been 
committed to the teaching of moral and 
spiritual values. The report of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission begins as fol- 
lows: 


A great and continuing purpose of educa- 
tion has been the development of moral and 
spiritual values. . . . No society can survive 
without a moral order. . . . The develop- 
ment of moral and spiritual values is basic 
to all other educational objectives.? 


There are those who claim that these 
values can be taught effectively only in 
direct connection with sectarian religious 
instruction. I question whether an ob- 
jective appraisal of the organization, pro- 
cedures, and outcomes of public school 
education would support this conclusion. 
I have observed lessons in science that 
were more productive of reverence for a 
Higher Power which gives order to 
the universe than some direct religious 
teaching. 

By their pattern of organization, en- 
rolling those of all creeds, classes, and 
races, the public schools are an example 
of brotherhood. By teaching open-mind- 
edness, fair play, and responsibility for 
the common good, and by bridging the 
gulf between races, nationality groups, 
social classes, and religious faiths, they 
exemplify the ideals of the brotherhood 
of man and the fatherhood of God. 

One of the most pervasive concepts of 
the public schools is the sacredness of in- 
dividual personality—another profound 
religious conception. A fundamental 
trend in modern education is the recog- 
nition that a fixed content and rigid 
standards, uniformly enforced on all chil- 


2 Educational Policies Commission, op. cit., 
pp- 3 and 6. 


dren, violates respect for individual per- 
sonality. 

There are those who urge that it is not 
enough for the public schools to teach 
moral and spiritual values, even though 
these values exemplify great religious 
conceptions. They insist that we must 
also reverse the American policy of ex- 
cluding religious indoctrination from the 
public schools. They would have repre- 
sentatives of religious denominations 
come into public school buildings to take 
over a part of the school day or week. 

Others offer a more innocent appear- 
ing but equally questionable proposal, 
namely that there should be “a common 
core” of religious instruction involving 
not merely courses in religion as one de- 
partment in the curriculum, but also re- 
ligious reorientation of every subject in 
the public school program. 

This viewpoint assumes the possibility 
of agreement among the major, as well as 
among the hundreds of minor, religious 
denominations on “a common core” of 
religious instruction. I doubt the possi- 
bility of such agreement. The outcome 
would more likely be the breaking up of 
the public school day among competing 
denominations. 

Even more fundamental, religious in- 
struction, to deserve the name, inherently 
involves an element of indoctrination. 
Belief on the basis of faith is the objec- 
tive. To state this fact is not to deny the 
importance of religious faith and belief 
in an Infinite Cause. These, however, 
should be the outcomes of instruction in 
the home, the church, and the synagogue. 

Those who, in their desire to strengthen 
religion, would have the public school 
assume responsibility for these outcomes, 
misread the unique role of public educa- 
tion in the United States. 

Education throughout the ages, when 
it has been permitted to more than a 
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favored few, has been the instrument of 
various groups anxious to perpetuate the 
privileges of a class, the divine right of 
kings, or the monopoly of a state re- 
ligion. By two great decisions our wise 
forebears rejected such a role for public 
education. 

The first of these decisions was that 
the public schools would be open to all, 
regardless of origin or circumstance. 
This common school, as it was first 
called, was designed to release man’s in- 
tellect, to equip him to be master rather 
than victim of government, to keep class 
lines fluid, to give the ideal of equal op- 
portunity reality, and to develop that de- 
gree of common understanding which is 
essential to an ordered society. 

The second great decision involved 
two revolutionary principles: the separa- 
tion of church and state, and religious 
freedom. Through these principles man’s 
bondage to authoritarian religion was 
broken, for neither the political state nor 
a theocracy could force a citizen to sup- 
port a religious denomination except as 
he chose to do so. Nor could either dic- 
tate his religious beliefs and observances. 

During the colonial period, and for a 
brief time after the adoption of the Con- 
stitution, the attempt was made to recon- 
cile free education and religious teaching 
in the public school. This proved to be 
impossible, not because of the unwilling- 
ness of educators to attempt it, but be- 
cause of the fierce dissensions and 
conflicts stemming from religion in its 
numerous sectarian forms. 

From these circumstances there evolved 
the unique American principles concern- 
ing the relation of education and reli- 
gion. These principles have permitted the 
United States to develop a system of uni- 
versal public education appropriate to a 
society of free men. At the same time 
religion has prospered as nowhere else 


in the world. We enjoy the precious 
boon of religious freedom. The state 
forces no established religion, nor ir- 
religion, upon us. Religion in the United 
States does not have to go into the po- 
litical lists to protect its very right to 
exist, as it does today even in some other 
parts of the free world. 

Our religious institutions enjoy not 
only security, but also a vigor and vitai- 
ity which are the envy of other parts of 
the Western World. 

As President Van Dusen aptly said: 


. . . the position and outlook for religion in 
every area of American life have been be- 
coming progressively stronger and more 
favorable. . . . The signs of religious ad- 
vance are so many, so varied, and so clearly 
evident . . . that the over-all fact can hardly 
be questioned. . . . the churches possess a 
larger and wider allegiance in the American 
populace today than ever before.* 


In the light of such evidence there ap- 
pears little justification for fundamentally 
revising the relation of religion and edu- 
cation, so far as the outlook for religion 
is concerned. 

What, then, is the argument of those 
who would basically revise the relation 
of these two great forces in American 
life? They say that revision is essential 
in order to lift the moral tone of our 
people. 

I would be the last to condone compla- 
cency concerning present-day crime, di- 
vorce, juvenile delinquency, and similar 
disturbing phenomena. A judicial ap- 
praisal of the situation, however, counsels 
against panic. Lawlessness follows every 
war. We have engaged in two world 
wars in one generation. Population mo- 
bility within the United States has greatly 
increased. All the influences of tech- 

’Henry P. Van Dusen, “Religion and the 
Morals of Today.” Lecture given at Union 
Theological Seminary, New Fork City, Jan- 
wary 4, 1954. 
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nology, from the automobile to crime 
comics, are in the picture. In such a situa- 
tion moral lapses must be expected, and 
must be courageously dealt with. 

Taking account of the total situation, 
I do not sell the United States short as to 
its moral standards on any practical basis 
of judgment. The sincerity of our desire 
to improve the well- -being of all mankind 
cannot be doubted. We stand as the prin- 
cipal bulwark against the evil and anti- 
religious regimes behind the Iron Curtain. 

What should we do to strengthen our 
moral foundations? We should take 
every action necessary to improve the 
effectiveness of public education, includ- 
ing its teaching of moral and spiritual 
values. Religious institutions, enjoying as 
they do a “wider allegiance in the Amer- 
ican populace today than ever before,” 
should take every action necessary to in- 
crease their influence. Perhaps less em- 
phasis on dogma and more on religion in 
action is called for. 

All constructive forces, and especially 
religion and education, should realize that 
morality is an outcome of all the influ- 
ences which impinge upon ‘us. It is not 
enough to step up the effectiveness of 
the school, the church, and the syna- 
gogue. The aim should be to create a 
total community environment which is 
positive rather than destructive in its 
moral effects. 

Religion and education might well 
combine their forces to bring this about, 
and with better results than would accrue 
from forcing religious indoctrination into 
public education. 

My third proposition in considering 
the relation of religion and public educa- 
tion is that tax funds should be reserved 
for public schools, and should not be 
appropriated to finance institutions under 
the control of religious denominations. 
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As the National Council of the Churches 
of Christ has declared: 


The subsidization of education carried on 
under religious auspices would both violate 
the principle of separation between church 
and state and be a devastating blow to the 
public school system, which must be main- 
tained.* 


Let us further examine the American 
principle of separation of church and 
state as it relates to this matter. 

This principle, in part, and only in 
part, rests upon the First Amendment to 
the Constitution, which begins by stat- 
ing, “Congress shall make no laws re- 
specting an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof. . . .” 

The protagonists of religious instruc- 
tion in public schools, and of public funds 
for denominational schools, have recently 
argued that the Supreme Court, in ruling 
against these proposals, has misinterpreted 
this Amendment. They claim that the 
intent was merely to prohibit the Fed- 
eral Government from favoring one re- 
ligion as against others. 

This position overlooks a number of 
pertinent considerations: First, this truly 
revolutionary amendment was the prod- 
uct of a growing consciousness on the 
part of the revolting colonists that the 
European conceptions concerning re- 
ligion transported to America were out 
of harmony with a free society. This 
growing consciousness is clearly de- 
scribed by the Supreme Court as follows: 


A large proportion of the early settlers of 
this country came here from Europe to es- 
cape the bondage of laws which compelled 
them to support and attend government- 
favored churches. The centuries immedi- 
ately before and contemporaneous with the 
colonization of America had been filled 
with turmoil, civil strife, and persecutions, 

*“Churches and the Public Schools.” Journal 


of the National Education Association, May 
1954, P. 292. 
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generated in large part by established sects 
determined to maintain their absolute po- 
litical and religious supremacy. With the 
power of government supporting them, at 
various times and places, Catholics had per- 
secuted Protestants, Protestants had perse- 
cuted Catholics, Protestant sects had perse- 
cuted other Protestant sects, Catholics of 
one shade of belief had persecuted Catholics 
of another shade of belief, and all of these 
had from t=< to time persecuted Jews. In 
efforts to force loyalty to whatever reli- 
gious group happened to be on top and in 
league with the government of a particular 
time and place, men and women had been 
fined, cast in jail, cruelly tortered, and 
killed. . . . These practices of the old world 
were transplanted to and began to thrive in 
the soil of the new America. . . . Catholics 
found themselves hounded and proscribed 
because of their faith; Quakers who fol- 
lowed their conscience went to jail; Baptists 
were peculiarly obnoxious to certain domi- 
nant Protestant sects; men and women of 
varied faiths who happened to be in a mi- 
nority in a particular locality were perse- 
cuted because they steadfastly persisted in 
worshipping God only as their own con- 
sciences dictated. ... These practices became 
so commonplace as to shock the freedom- 
loving colonials into a feeling of abhor- 
rence... . It was these feelings which found 
expression in the First Amendment.® 


Second, it should be remembered that 
the principle embodied in the First 
Amendment had its origin not in the Fed- 
eral Government, but in the prior action 
of the original states. The original ten 
amendments were the discharge of a 
moral obligation by the Congress, assumed 
when the Constitution, before its adop- 
tion, was under consideration by the 
states. In fact, approval of the Constitu- 
tion by some states was made conditional 
upon the later adoption of the Bill of 
Rights. 


’ From majority decision of Supreme Court 
of United States; Everson vs Board of Educa- 
tion, Township of Ewing, New Jersey, Feb- 
ruary 10, 1947 (Mr. Justice Black delivered the 
opinion of the Court.), pp. 6, 7, 8, 9. 


Third, public sentiment on the issues 
of establishment of religion and of re- 
ligious freedom is evident from the fact 
that nine of the original thirteen states 
had already included definite prohibitions 
respecting the establishment of religion, 
plural as well as singular, in their consti- 
tutions. Arc a later time the other four 
states joined the nine in prohibiting sup- 
port of religious establishment. 

Fourth, as new states entered the Union 
they took similar action. Professor James 
O'Neill, even though a vigorous critic of 
the rulings of the Supreme Court, writes: 


Every State has in its Constitution a section 
prohibiting an establishment of religion in 
some words or other. All but two have laws 
or constitutional provisions prohibiting 
either the teaching of ge in the public 
schools or the support of religious schools 
by public funds or both.* 


It is true that few in 1791 understood 
the full implications of separation of 
church and state and freedom of religion 
as these great principles were later to 
affect the development of a unique and 
indigenous system of free and universal 
public education. 

The glorious fact is, however, that 
public education did develop in the 
United States, and in the process the 
people repeatedly over a period of more 
than a century and a half, and with few 
exceptions, indicated their desire that the 
public schools should be nonsectarian 
and that tax support should be limited to 
public schools. 

The reversal of these policies, as the 
National Council of Churches of Christ 
states, would “be a devastating blow to 
the public school system.” Under such a 
reversal of policy some denominations 
would immediately use public funds to 

¢J. M. O'Neill, Religion. and Education un- 


der the Constitution (New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1949), pp. 143-44- 
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finance week-day schools for the chil- 
dren of their members, thereby doubtless 
impelling other denominations to do the 
same. 

This would obviously weaken, if not 
destroy, public education as an instru- 
ment of understanding and reconciliation 
in a population of diverse origins and 
viewpoints. It would substitute a frag- 
mented system of schools, with children 
segregated along sectarian lines. In spite 
of protestations to the contrary, this 
would increase divisiveness in a nation 
which has achieved freedom and diver- 
sity within a framework of unity. Who 
today would argue that we would be 
wise to introduce an additional divisive 
factor into our troubled land? 

In emphasizing this viewpoint, the 
issue should not be confused. The ques- 
tion is not whether parents should have 
the right to choose the schools to which 
their children will go—whether under 
public or denominational control. This 
right was confirmed by the Oregon De- 


cision and is supported by responsible 
schoolmen in the United States. The issue 
is not one of creating a monopoly of 
public education. 


Rather, the question is whether it 
would be wise for parents to exercise 
their right to choose by withdrawing 
their children from our free public 
schools and placing them in schools un- 
der sectarian control. The great majority 
of parents believe this would not be wise. 
And they are right. Any action, whether 
individual or gov ernmental, which would 
abolish our well-nigh universal system 
of state and locally controlled schools for 
a fragmented system of sectarianized 
schools would be a major calamity. 

There is a final consideration concern- 
ing the relation of religion and education 
in the United States. Church, state, and 
education are all fundamental elements in 
civilized societies. They possess enormous 
power to influence mankind for good or 
bad. In the United States we have wisely 
kept these three agencies relatively inde- 
pendent. To closely amalgamate these 
great forces would represent a move to- 
ward centralization of power—a step 
toward the pattern of organization of a 
totalitarian state, if you will—which 
would be the sheerest folly in the light of 
the long lessons of history as well as those 
of the present century. 
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P [ XEACHING, We will all agree, ought to 


be considered a profession and not 
a mere vocation or trade. This is easy to 
say. But what is the real distinction be- 
tween a skilled craft, requiring perhaps 
years of apprenticeship, and a profession, 
which also calls for years of study? The 
difference is not primarily in the time re- 
quired in preparation; in other words, it 
is not primarily a quantitative difference. 
What distinguishes a trade from a pro- 
fession, educationally speaking, is a quali- 
tative difference, a difference in the kind 
of education which a man or ‘a woman 
must pursue in order to achieve recog- 
nized professional standing. 

Let us note, to begin with, that a pro- 
fessional man or woman—whether law- 
yer, physician, engineer, historian, or 
member of any other well-recognized 
profession—is expected to possess three 
distinctive kinds of qualifications. 

First of all, he is expected to possess 
an extensive body of knowledge and a 
command of certain intellectual proc- 
esses, both of which are defined in fairly 
objective terms and are, generally speak- 
ing, susceptible of objective measure- 
ment by examinations and similar means. 


* Forum Two, July 15, 1954. 


He is supposed, as the phrase goes, to 
“know his stuff.” 

In the second place, he must obviously 
possess the ability to apply this knowl- 
edge to the practical purposes of the pro- 
fession. If he is a lawyer he must be able 
to try cases. If he is an engineer he must 
be able to apply the mathematics he 
knows to engineering problems. If he is 
a professor of history he must be able 
to make history intelligible and interest- 
ing to students. This is the know-how of 
the profession and is not to be confused 
with the fund of basic knowledge upon 
which the whole profession rests. 

In the third place, a professional man, 
if he is to be successful, must possess quali- 
ties of character and personality that will 
make him respected, admired, and, if pos- 
sible, warmly liked by those with whom 
he deals. 

All three qualifications are indispen- 
sable. The lack of any one effectually 
destroys the possibility of professional 
success. This, however, is not the same as 
saying that professional standing may be 
measured in terms of any one of these 
qualifications just as well as any other. 
In point of fact, only the first qualifica- 
tion of the three furnishes a criterion that 
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is appropriate and meaningful. A physi- 
cian may have a charming bedside man- 
ner and yet enjoy no particular eminence 
in the medical profession. A lawyer may 
be exceedingly sharp in the court room 
and yet rank in the lowest fringes of the 
bar. Personality and know-how are pre- 
requisite to professional activity, like two 
legs to a runner. But professional attain- 
ment must be measured in quite other 
terms. 

The paramount importance of knowl- 
edge and intellectual command in defin- 
ing a profession and measuring the at- 
tainment of its members arises from the 
very nature of things. The personal 
qualities that a professional man requires 
are the same as the personal qualities that 
make any human being, in any walk of 
life, decent, likable, and effective. No 
profession can claim a_ special pre- 
eminence over the rest of mankind in the 
possession of these qualities. Conse- 
quently, no profession can possibly be 
defined or measured in these terms. Simi- 
larly, every occupation whatsoever de- 
pends upon some sort of specialized 
know-how. Moreover, the mere know- 
how of a profession is not necessarily 
more complicated or harder to learn than 
that of any other occupation—indeed, it 
is normally far less demanding than that 
required by many skilled crafts. What 
differentiates a profession from a skilled 
occupation is the fact that the former 
presupposes and draws upon a vast reser- 
voir of organized knowledge, theoretical 
reasoning, and developed intellectual 
power which each member of the pro- 
fession individually must command. 

One cannot convert a vocation into a 
profession simply by labeling its particu- 
lar know-how a “science” and creating 
pretentious instructional programs there- 
in. Failure to grasp this crucial fact is, in 
my judgment, responsible for our failure 
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to develop, in America, the kind of edu- 
cational program for classroom teachers 
and for school administrators that will 
actually make teaching into a profession. 

A century ago the nation was forced 
to tolerate short cuts in the training of 
teachers. Now, however, it is in a posi- 
tion to require a really adequate period 
of preparation and thus to raise teaching 
from a vocation to a profession. Such a 
transformation can take place, however, 
only if it follows the pattern of all the 
other professions by postponing to the 
very end the highly specialized training 
needed for the actual practice of the pro- 
fession, and requiring as an absolute pre- 
requisite a thorough education in the lib- 
eral arts and sciences, undistorted by 
vocational considerations and pressures. 
The nation today has a right to expect 
its teachers to bring to their profession a 
broad intellectual and cultural back- 
ground. Its need is for liberally educated 
men and women, exemplifying in their 
own lives the value of that knowledge 
and disciplined intellectual power which 
it is their high calling to impart to others. 
The investment that society has made in 
the education of teachers is not produc- 
ing this result. Though longer years of 
training are now required, the pedagogi- 
cal locusts have devoured the harvest. 

If teaching is to be a profession, the 
education of the future teacher at the 
undergraduate level should be an educa- 
tion in the liberal arts and sciences, not 
in pedagogy. Every profession, as it has 
raised its standards, has insisted that such 
a foundation be built beneath the super- 
structure of professional work. The 
short cuts to law, represented by pro- 
grams that devoted certain undergraduate 
years to legal training, have been in- 
creasingly frowned upon, not because 
the student learned too little law but be- 
cause he learned too little else to be a 
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genuine professional man. The purpose 
of liberal education is to produce men 
and women with disciplined minds, cul- 
tivated interests, and a wide range of 
fundamental knowledge. Who in our so- 
ciety needs these qualities more than the 
teacher? 

Wide learning is a professional asset to 
a lawyer. To a teacher it is an absolute 
necessity. For him the fundamental dis- 
ciplines are not supplements to, but the 
very essence of, his professional stock in 
trade. The teacher never knows when he 
may be called upon to give instruction 
in any or all of them. The students whose 
work he directs are entitled to genuine 
sympathy and understanding from him 
regarding their various intellectual in- 
terests and ambitions. The last profession 
in which vocational training at the under- 
graduate level should be allowed to push 
aside or to distort the fundamental studies 
of literature, science, history, mathemat- 
ics, and philosophy is the teaching pro- 
fession. 

Continued training in the fundamental 
intellectual disciplines is the recognized 
and proper purpose of graduate work. 
American universities have failed, and 
failed most miserably, to -apply even 
rudimentary common sense to the prob- 
lem of devising a sound and useful grad- 
uate program for public-school teachers. 
We force the teacher to choose between 
a research program that is thorough and 
scholarly but too highly specialized for 
his needs, and a vocational program in 
pedagogy that is concerned largely with 
the mechanics of practicing the teacher’s 
trade, and that permits the candidate to 
do little more than pick up hit-or-miss 
a few samples of advanced knowledge 
from a miscellany of courses elected in 
various departments of the university. 

The university ought not to confront 
the teacher with a pair of such inaccept- 


able alternatives. A little imagination 
should enable it to devise a program that 
will satisfy the highest academic stand- 
ards, that will provide the teacher with 
the wide range of knowledge which he 
or she requires, and that will subordinate 
the know-how of pedagogy to the pur- 
suit of substantial learning. 

Even the best undergraduate program 
can give the student a really usable com- 
mand of only one of the fields of scholar- 
ship. In all th. other fields an undergrad- 
uate program is little more than an in- 
troduction. If we apply real standards of 
competence to secondary-school teachers 
—and we must do so if teaching is ever 
to be a profession—then the college grad- 
uate is prepared to give responsible in- 
struction only in the field in which he 
has majored—if even in that. The grad- 
uate years are ones in which he should 
bring his level of competence in several 
additional fields up to a respectable pro- 
fessional minimum. 

The university, in other words, should 
first of all encourage the future teacher 
who returns for graduate work to make 
sure that his command of his major field 
is really adequate. It should then en- 
courage him to take up again a second 
field to which he has been introduced and 
to pursue it systematically and continu- 
ously as an undergraduate major would 
do. The student should be free to select 
the regular undergraduate courses in se- 
quence, and should receive credit toward 
an advanced degree for doing so. The 
notion that a graduate student who is 
starting work in a field new to him should 
take courses for which he has no back- 
ground, if he is to secure graduate 
credit for them, is so preposterous that it 
could flourish only in institutions that 
allow their educational thinking to be 
done by IBM machines. 

In my judgment a student who pursues 
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a systematic, well-thought-out program 
like this for a full year beyond college 
graduation, and who brings his command 
of two subjects up to the level of a 
sound undergraduate major in each, is 
entitled to a master’s degree. One who 
pursues such a program for three years, 
and brings his command of five subjects 
up to the established standards should be 
entitled to a doctor’s degree. 

The results of such study would be 
an exceptionally well-prepared teacher. 
More than that, the results would be a 
liberally educated man or woman, with a 
far deeper and wider range of knowl- 
edge and intellectual power than any un- 
dergraduate program could give him. 
Study directed in this way and to these 
ends is advanced study, by any rational 
criteria of academic growth and achieve- 
ment. It is the kind of education which a 
university should be proud to offer, and 
which it has a legitimate right to reward 
with an advanced degree. The teacher, 
moreover, belongs to one of the few 
professions to which the privilege of 
such a comprehensive liberal education 
is possible, for teaching does not call for 
the highly technical and specialized train- 
ing which is so time-consuming in law 
and medicine. Teachers must not allow 
themselves to be robbed of this inestima- 
ble privilege by the multiplication of arti- 
ficial requirements in mere pedagogy. 

That a teacher who is about to embark 


upon his or her career should receive 
some helpful guidance in pedagogical 
techniques is, of course, highly desirable. 
One of the academic disciplines which 
a prospective teacher ought to study 
as part of a liberal education is psychol- 
ogy. But that an experienced teacher 
should return to the university not to 
deepen and broaden her knowledge in 
the recognized fields of learning, but 
merely to accumulate credits in the 
pedagogy she is already practicing is an 
abuse that cries aloud for reform. It is 
a misuse of the facilities of the univer- 
sity, it is an imposition upon the teacher, 
and it is a blind alley for the teach- 
ing profession as a whole, for it can- 
not possibly lead to public recognition 
of teaching as a genuine learned pro- 
fession. 

A new curriculum for the education of 
teachers, based firmly on the liberal dis- 
ciplines of science, mathematics, history, 
lite. ature, and language, with specialized 
instruction in pedagogy subordinated 
thereto, will do more to advance the 
teaching profession in public esteem than 
any other step that can well be taken. It 
will make public-school teaching an at- 
tractive career once more to young men 
and women of serious intellectual pur- 
pose and high intellectual capacity. Un- 
der a well-ordered plan, the gateway to 
teaching will be the gateway of learning 
itself. 











How Should America’s Teachers 
Be Educated?” 


KARL W. BIGELOW 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


— Bestor opened his pleas- 


antly moderate talk with three as- 
sertions: a teacher ought to “know his 
stuff,” be able to use that knowledge ef- 
fectively in his profession, and possess 
qualities of character and personality that 
attract children. I heartily agree. But I 
shall argue for a broader concept of a 
teacher’s “stuff” than he seems to hold, 
and for a deeper appreciation of the com- 
plexity and importance of the art and 
science of teaching. This will lead me to 
rather different ideas about how Amer- 
ica’s teachers should be educated. I shall, 
incidentally, bear in mind Mr. Bestor’s 
writings, as well as what we have just 
heard him say. 

The first flaw in Mr. Bestor’s analysis 
seems to me to be the narrowness of his 
idea as to what the task of the school and 
the teacher should be in our country to- 
day. For him that task is intellectual 
training alone. He is aware, of course, 
that children have other than intellectual 
interests, needs, and problems; but when 
he does not consider these trivial—a 
word frequent in his writings—he insists 
that they are none of the teacher’s busi- 
ness. He knows, too, that young people 
differ in their ability to handle ideas; but 
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he is convinced that developing that abil- 
ity as far as possible is the only legitimate 
task of the schools. 

Now I do not think I underestimate 
the value of the intellect. Man’s mind is 
his glory, and his intellectual powers dis- 
tinguish him from the rest of creation. 
But he is not only mind. He has a body; 
he has emotions; he has social ~2lations. 
Education dare not ignore his growth in 
these respects. This is all the more true 
since his capacity to grow intellectually 
depends in part on factors of bodily, 
emotional, and social development. When 
Henry Murray and his associates in the 
Harvard Psychological Clinic made their 
intensive psychological studies of Har- 
vard graduate students a few years ago 
they found not a single one w hose intel- 
lectual progress was not being hampered 
by emotional problems.’ 

Murray is a Harvard psychiatrist. 
Jacques Barzun, my Columbia colleague, 
is an historian. But he, too, has come to 
share the conviction—so deplored by 
Bestor in his recent book—that “need, 
emotion, and adjustment” are essential 
concerns of the teacher. Moreover, Bar- 


'See Henry A. Murray et al, Explorations in 
Personality (New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1938), p. 740. 
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zun emphasizes the necessity of the 
school’s relating its curriculum to the re- 
alities of social circumstance. “The nine- 
teenth century,” he has recently said, 
“plunged us without warning into an in- 
dustrial culture, and people are still 
floundering. .. . They do not know how 
to live in a weil where every act re- 
quires a technique, and where more and 
more social duties are asked of them in 
the name of community welfare. 

Moreover, the dislocation of mechaniza- 
tion and war leaves them bewildered in 
their intimate lives.” Barzun then draws 
the logical conclusion that teaching young 
people such things as how to shop and 
how to choose a dentist, and about dat- 
ing and family relations is essential. “This 
is spiritual hy giene, social insurance,” he 
insists, “and it comes first.”” And he con- 
cludes with the declaration that “the 
connection between our political, social, 
and economic life on the one hand, and 


our school programmes on the other is 
direct and functional, not far-fetched.” * 


Now neither of these eminent scholars, 
of course, is an anti-intellectual. But both 
are aware of the growing complexity of 
life as it bears on our children, and both 
understand the significance of our in- 
creasing knowledge of how children and 
adolescents can be helped to reach an ef- 
fective maturity. It is such awareness and 
such knowledge that teachers must gain 
and put to fruitful use 

This brings me to my second funda- 
mental criticism of Mr. Bestor’s position. 
He grossly underestimates the quantity 
and “quality of special knowledge and 
skill that teaching requires. A 
teacher as such must have a clear idea 
of educational purpose, a considerable 


gc 0d 


2 All quotations from Jacques Barzun are 
drawn from “The Battle over Brains in Demo- 
cratic Education,” University of Toronto Quar- 
terly, Vol. 23, pp. 109-21, January 1954. 
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understanding of children, a grasp of so- 
cial realities and their implications for 
the schools, resources of scholarship, and 
ability to use those resources to facilitate 
the growth of children according to guid- 
ing purpose. 

It will not do for Professor Bestor to 
lump all of these requisites except schol- 
arship under the heading “know-how” 
and then dispose of them by references 
to bedside manner, sharpness i in the court- 
room, and their easiness compared to the 
skills essential in many crafts. The ends 
of education have been the subject of ar- 
gument for centuries and the prospective 
teacher ought to think his way through 
to a position on these matters. He cannot 
read and digest the views of Aristotle, 
Comenius, Rousseau, Dewey, White- 
head—and Bestor—on some odd after- 
noon! 

Nor can it be allowed that the nature 
and potentialities of a child can be 
plumbed in short order. Nor that skill in 
establishing contact with a child—in in- 
spiring, stimulating, encouraging, and re- 
lieving—is a small matter. A. N. White- 
head—a mathematician and philosopher 
of the first rank, a master of the funda- 
mental disciplines—knew better when he 
wrote forty years ago: “We are only 
just realising that the art and science of 
education require a genius and a study of 
their own; and that this genius and this 
study are more than a bare knowledge of 
some branch of science or of literature. 

. When you analyse in the light of 
experience the central task of educ ation,’ 
he continued, “you find that its success- 
ful accomplishment depends on a deli- 

cate adjustment of many variable factors. 
The reason is that we are dealing with 
human minds, and not with dead matter. 
The evocation of curiosity, of judgment, 
of the power of mastering a complicated 
tangle of circumstances, the use of the- 
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ory in giving foresight in special cases— 
all these powers are not to be imparted 
by a set rule embodied in one schedule of 
examination subjects.” 

It is impossible to resist one more quo- 
tation from this great scholar who was 
answering Bestor almost before Bestor 
was born. “The mind,” he wrote, “is 
never passive: it is a perpetual activity, 
delicate, receptive, responsive to stimu- 
lus. You cannot postpone its life until 
you have sharpened it. Whatever interest 
attaches to your subject-matter must be 
evoked here and now; whatever powers 
you are strengthening in the pupil must 
be exercised here and now; whatever 
possibilities of mental life your teaching 
should impart must be exhibited here 
and now... . There is only one subject- 
matter for education, and that is Life in 
all its manifestations. . The under- 
standing that we want is an understand- 
ing of an insistent present. . . . The pres- 
ent contains all there is. It is holy ground, 
for it is the past, and it is the future.” * 

What, then, should the education of 
America’s teachers be like? It should in- 
clude a general education that relates the 
findings and the tools of scholarship to 
the insistent present. Professor Bestor be- 
lieves this can only be done by teaching 
the liberal disciplines separately and sys- 
tematically. But this is by no means evi- 
dent. He himself would agree that this 
time-hallowed procedure has fallen far 
short of having the educational conse- 
quences that he desires: the development 
of disciplined minds that deal easily and 
skilfully with the problems of human 
existence. Many who are experimenting 
with newer methods of general educa- 
tion are not at all anti-intellectuals: they 


8 All quotations from A. N. Whitehead are 
drawn from The Aims of Education (New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1929), Chap- 
ter I, passim. 


are rather seeking more effective ways of 
developing intellectual powers. 

Nor are these persons always educa- 
tionists—if I may use what Professor 
Bestor evidently considers a dirty word! 
Let me cite another historian, James Har- 
vey Robinson. Over thirty years ago this 
eminent scholar, prolific textbook writer, 
and great teacher had this to say: “Teach- 
ing,” he wrote, “aims to be logical; learn- 
ing is strangely illogical, or rather, has its 
own logic and its own effective methods 
which have hitherto been almost com- 
pletely disregarded. The ‘principles’ or 
‘elements’ of a branch of science are 
really the ultimate outcome of a knowl- 
edge of it, not the thin edge of the wedge 
which insinuates it into our minds... . 
Personally,” he added, “I have reached 
the conclusion, after many years of 
teaching, that one should choose for in- 
struction, whether one be dealing with 
young or old, some phase of human in- 
terest rather than some field of scientific 
investigation.” * 

Robinson’s conclusion is only one of 
many findings that justify us in encour- 
aging experimentation in programs of 
education. Let us insist on careful evalua- 
tion of the consequences of these experi- 
ments—as we should of older procedures 
—not damn them in advance on highly 
theoretical grounds. Let us do the same 
with the second essential element in the 
education of a teacher—a deeper study 
of those scholarly resources required by 
a given teaching ‘specialty. (Incidentally, 
I should like to say that I find consider- 
able merit in one of Professor Bestor’s 
ideas regarding this matter. I should like 
to see teachers permitted to broaden 
their depth of knowledge in graduate 


* All quotations from Robinson are drawn 
from The Humanizing of Knowledge (New 
York, George H. Doran Company, 1923), Chap- 
ter VI, passim. 
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school, not forced into greater narrow- 
ness. I do not, however, accept his rec- 
ommendation that five undergraduate 
majors should serve as the basis for the 
award of a Doctor’s degree.) 

So much for general education and a 
deeper study of certain subjects. But the 
preparatory program must also take edu- 
cation, and children, and teaching, and 
learning seriously. It must concern it- 
self with emotion as well as intellect, 
with art as well as science, with flesh and 
blood as well as theoretical constructs. 
These are matters that involve knowl- 
edge and thought and discipline, too. 
There is more than “know-how” here. 

Now how should these elements be 
proportioned, combined, and ordered? 
This is an issue of practical judgment, 
complicated by the fact that there is not 
time enough in four or five years, and 
would not be in six or seven, to accom- 
plish everything that could be desired. 
After long study the Commission on 
Teacher Education recommended that 
“the primary objectives of at least three- 
eighths of the undergraduate work of 
prospective teachers should be those 
properly ascribable to general educa- 
tion,” that “strictly professional elements 
should be allocated from one-eighth to 
one-sixth of the time available in a four- 
or five-year program,”® leaving one-half 
—or perhaps a little less—for advanced 
instruction in the nonprofessional sub- 
jects. This seems to me a modest proposal, 
scarcely indicative of that megalomaniac 
imperialism that Professor Bestor de- 
clares in his writings to be the the edu- 
cationists’ chronic characteristic. 


All these elements in a program of 


teacher education should, I believe, be 

5’ Commission on Teacher Education, The 
Improvement of Teacher Education (Washing- 
ton, The American Council on Education, 
1946), p. 114. Also Chapter II, passin. 
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related as vitally as possible to one an- 
other—as well as to Whitehead’s “insist- 
ent present.” This requires concern by 
all the members of the faculty with all 
the purposes—including the purpose of 
teaching—that animate their students. 
Hence I am profoundly sympathetic 
with Mr. Bestor’s campaign to get pro- 
fessors of arts and sciences more con- 
cerned with the schools and with the 
problems of teacher education—although 
I hope they will enter into converse with 
the educationists about these matters in a 
somewhat less intransigent mood than he 
seems to recommend. If a young man or 
woman is to teach history, I think he 
needs to discover how the resources of 
history can be most effectively employed 
in the instruction of a wide variety of 
youngsters. And I believe that if the pro- 
fessors of history and education will 
work together on that matter, in a spirit 
of mutual respect, then the desired out- 
come will be most probable. 

This suggests one reason why I reject 
Mr. Bestor’s proposal that nothing but 
arts and sciences be put in the teacher- 
preparatory cake, with professional in- 
struction saved to serve as the frosting— 
although my metaphor is possibly not 
one that he would be inclined to accept. 
If we kick pedagogy upstairs—into an 
eighth semester or a fifth year—under- 
graduate instructors are less likely than 
ever to concern themselves with the vo- 
cational implications of their subjects for 
prospective teachers. Professor Bestor, of 
course, actually considers command of 
the liberal disciplines to be the most im- 
portant vocational equipment of the 
teacher, but he seems to want to keep 
this notion a secret from those who are 
preparing for the profession. I should 
rather have them told early that scholar- 
ship will be one of their major resources, 
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and started thinking early about how it 
can be used most effectively. 

There is another reason for believing 
that courses directly relating to teaching 
and its problems should begin early in a 
college program and continue in parallel 
with other types of instruction. When a 
young person conceives an ambition to 
become a teacher it is psychologically 
unsound to refuse him all opportunity to 
find out what teaching is like, to watch 
and work with children, to check on the 
validity of his vocational impulse, to 
begin to see how what he is learning 
everywhere may in due time be brought 
to bear on the performance of his teach- 
ing task. We no more /earn than we grow 
in layers. We are persons, not things, and 
the foundations metaphor is dangerous. 

Let me now sum up the views I have 
been expressing. Teachers for today 
should be educated to work in today’s 
schools—and to be able to contribute 
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to their improvement tomorrow. They 
must become sensitive to the insistent 
demands of today’s complex society and 
to the nature and needs of today’s chil- 
dren. They must have learning and the 
ability to think. They must be habitu- 
ated to the use of thought in the guid- 
ance of behavior, and to the correction 
of thought in the light of experience. 

This requires a vital general education 
for teachers. It calls for advanced study 
in their teaching fields that inspires en- 
thusiasm, ensures mastery, and reveals 
significances for children and the social 
order. And it demands as well profes- 
sional studies that clarify purpose, create 
an understanding of children, equip the 
teacher with basic methodological skills. 
These elernents are all essential. 

Let them be well and organically com- 
bined through the cooperative labors of 
all of us who share in the privilege of 
educating America’s teachers today. 














Has Pragmatism Undermined Basic 
Values in Education?” 


JOHN I 


PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF 


N interpretation of the nature of de- 
liberate education is involved in the 
theme of this forum, for it assumes that 
education is an enterprise that has to do 
with basic values. 
“basic values” 


And since the term 
designates whatever has 
“rightful authority in the direction of 
conduct,” it is clear that education is 
viewed not simply as a routine process 
through which the young are drilled in 
the three R’s, but as an undertaking that 
has to do with the development of human 
personality—that is, with the cultivation 
of fundamental outlooks, 
and allegiances. 


tastes, faiths, 
In other words, educa- 
tion is considered a responsible effort to 
introduce the immature to a definite pat- 
tern of human living, and to nurture 
them in the values embedded in that pre- 
ferred pattern of life and thought. 
Now the pragmatists are in full ac- 
cord with this conception of the pur- 
poses and the responsibilities of educa- 
tion. They have perceived that the psy- 
chological nature of man is such that 
education is a necessity of human life, 
not a luxury. It is through a process of 
learning and instruction that human civi- 
lization is perpetuated from one genera- 
tion to another, and it is through educa- 
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tion that the newborn acquire those 
characteristics that are prized as distinc- 
tively human. Thus, from the standpoint 
of both the preservation of civilization 
and the development of the individual, 
education plays a foundational role. 
The pragmatists have also pointed out 
that schools are founded and maintained 
by adults, not primarily by the children 
enrolled in them. They have indicated 
that adults organize schools because they 
expect thereby to make of their young 
something other and better than they 
would become if left to their own spon- 
taneous interactions with their physical 
and social surroundings. Thus, for the 
pragmatists, all deliberate education is a 
moral undertaking—moral in the sense 
that choice among definite alternatives in 
types of social life and of human person- 
ality is inescapably involved in it. 
Recognizing that value preferences are 
involved in the construction of every 
program for the nurture of the young, 
the pragmatists have tried to make the 
process by which these values are deter- 
mined as objective and significant as is 
humanly possible. One of the ways in 
which they have sought to accomplish 
this has been to make the school an in- 
terest of parents and other lay groups. It 
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is interesting to note in this connection 
that the experimental school that Dewey 
pioneered at the University of Chicago 
was supported and directed by a parent- 
teacher association. 

Today the charge is occasionally made 
that the pragmatists have tried to make 
the control and direction of the schools 
a monopoly of teachers and educational 
administrators. Those who make this 
charge are either ignorant of the history 
of American education during the first 
half of this century, or they are delib- 
erately attempting to deceive the Ameri- 
can people. More than most educational 
groups, the pragmatists have worked to 
make education a public enterprise in 
which parents, representatives of various 
lay groups, and teachers and school ad- 
ministrators all cooperate in the determi- 
nation of the program through which 
the young are to be nurtured. 

A second way in which the pragma- 
tists have worked to make the choice of 
life and educational purposes more ob- 
jective has been to make those concerned 
with the school more aware of the value 
and social preferences embedded in its 
present program. Having faith in the life 
of intelligence, they have believed that 
the role of the arbitrary can be reduced 
in our educational activity as we become 
more conscious of what we are about 
when we are about the nurture of the 
young. This has led the pragmatists to 
emphasize the social nature of education, 
and the fact that educational choices are, 
in the last analysis, choices among alter- 
native patterns of group life and thought. 
This social theory of education increased 
recognition of the importance of teach- 
ers becoming more informed about the 
culture of America in both its historical 
and its world setting, for the pragmatists 
are convinced that it is only as educators 


understand our civilization that they can 
be wise about education. 

Powerful pressure groups have op- 
posed this movement to encourage edu- 
cators to become more informed about 
the trends, the conflicts and problems, 
and the resources and possibilities of our 
emerging industrial and democratic so- 
ciety, but the pragmatists have been mili- 
tant in their resistance to these pressures. 
They have steadfastly maintained that 
teachers have a professional and moral 
obligation to be informed about these 
emerging life conditions in which their 
pupils must work out their life careers. 

A third way in which the pragmatists 
have undertaken to make the choice of 
basic values in education more signifi- 
cant and less arbitrary has been to en- 
courage the scientific study of human 
behavior in its various aspects—biologi- 
cal, social, economic, political, aesthetic, 
moral, and religious. They pioneered in 
the systematic study of the nature of the 
child, of the processes of maturation and 
learning, and of the manner in which 
emotional and intellectual dispositions to- 
ward nature and fellow human beings 
are formed. Although the pragmatists 
have realized that there can. be no im- 
personal, scientific determination of ulti- 
mate educational objectives, they have 
been confident that the more we know 
about the native endowment, the be- 
waviors, and the modes of growth and 
learning of human beings, the more re- 
liable and worthful will our value judg- 
ments in education become. 

The pragmatists have never made com- 
mon cause with those who try to exalt 
the moral and spiritual nature of man by 
pouring contempt and ridicule upon the 
scientific effort to understand the nature 
and potentialities of human life. Wisdom 
about human life and conduct includes 
more than what is commonly regarded 
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as scientific knowledge, but those who 
are hostile to the procedures and the 
tested findings of science are not apt to 
be numbered among those who are wise 
in the art of education. 

A fourth way in which the pragmatists 
have sought to make their cultural evalu- 
ations and their educational preferences 
less arbitrary and more objective has 
been to make their own value judgments 
and educational choices explicit and pub- 
lic. During the depth of the depression, 
in the early 1930's, seven pragmatists 
united in the publication of a volume 
called The Educational Frontier.» Over 
a year was spent in conferences and dis- 
cussions before the various chapters were 
drafted in a form acceptable to all seven 
of the authors. It certainly ranks as one 
of the most representative books on edu- 
cation ever published from the point of 
view of pragmatism, and in order to 
document the foregoing interpretations, 
1 shall quote two paragraphs from the 


concluding chapter on “The Underlying 
Philosophy of Education”: 


All education is an affair of action. . . 
And all truly human action involves prefer- 
ence. It signifies working for one end rather 
than for another in situations where alter- 
natives exist. The chosen policy may be 
adopted on the basis of imitation and obedi- 
ence to tradition, or it may be thought 
through and adopted on the basis of a clear 
view and choice of the ends and conse- 
quences which the policy serves. But pref- 
erence for one kind of end and value is 
always there, because one kind of outcome 
rather than another is brought about as a 
consequence of action. 

It is the business of a philosophy of edu- 
cation to make clear what is involved in 
the action which is carried on within the 
educational field, to transform a preference 
which is blind, based on custom rather than 
thought, into an intelligent choice—one 


1W. H. Kilpatrick, ed.. The Educational 
Frontier (New York, Appleton-Century Com- 


pany, 1931). 


made, that is, with consciousness of what is 
aimed at, the reasons why it is preferred, 
and the fitness of the means used. Never- 
theless intelligent choice is still choice. It 
still involves preference for one kind of 
end rather than anothet which might have 
been worked for. It involves a conviction 
that such and such an end is valuable, 
worth-while rather than another. Sincerity 
demands a maximum of impartiality in 
seeking and stating the reasons for the aims 
and the values which are chosen and re- 
jected. But the scheme of education itself 
cannot be impartial in the sense of not in- 
volving a preference for some values over 
others. The obligation to be impartial’ is the 
obligation to state as clearly as possible what 
is chosen and why it is chosen. 


In the remainder of my paper, I shall 
describe as clearly as possible certain of 
the basic choices involved in the prag- 
matic theory and practice of education. 
Beyond all question, the program of 
pragmatism has its definite life prefer- 
ences and educational emphasis. The 
wholelcarted acceptance of these pre- 
ferred patterns of human behavior and 
of human personality undoubtedly tends 
to undermine alternative and conflicting 
patterns. Whether one will assert that the 
educational program of pragmatism has 
undermined “basic values” will depend 
upon how one believes moral choices 
should be made and evaluated. It will 
also depend upon how one regards the 
value of democracy and the value of ex- 
perimental attitudes and procedures. For 
democracy and the experimental outlook 
and method are the two supreme values 
of the educational program of prag- 
matism. 

For the pragmatist, democracy is not 
only a form of government, it is also a 
way of life, and that way of life has its 
spiritual roots and values. In one sense 
the democratic principle is very old, for 
it began to appear in the life of mankind 
wherever and whenever human beings 
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began to have regard for the worth and 
dignity of human life. The democratic 
movement clearly has religious roots. Its 
basic ethical meaning is involved in the 
classical religious principle of “the broth- 
erhood of man.” But the democratic 
movement also has its secular roots, and 
its central meanings have been summa- 
rized under three great words—tliberty, 
equality, and fraternity. It was an Ameri- 
can President who gave the world the 
supreme political formulation of the 
meaning of democracy when he de- 
cribed it as a system of government “of 
the people, by the people, and for the 
people.” 

For the educational pragmatists the 
concept of democracy is a key-concept, 
and it pervades their educational writ- 
ings. They have derived from it a num- 
ber of interrelated meanings. It has de- 
noted, for them, a society which knows 
no good other than the good of individ- 
ual human beings, and one in which 


individual human beings constitute the 


realm of ends, and hence a society 
in which all institutions—governmental, 
economic, religious and technological— 
belong to the realm of means, and are to 
be altered or abolished whenever they 
fail to enrich and liberate the lives of 
those who live in and through them. The 
pragmatists have also emphasized that a 
democratic society is committed to the 
principle of equality of opportunity, and 
therefore is a society which by its basic 
moral constitution is against all patterns 
of segregation and discrimination, based 
on factors of race, nationality, religion, 
sex, or occupation. Democracy has also 
implied, for the pragmatists, a society 
that has faith in the possibilities of intel- 
ligent human effort—one that does not 
strive to perpetuate the status quo but, 
rather, welcomes such changes as will 
improve its ways of living and increase 


the opportunities and the experienced 
satisfactions of its members. Finally, the 
concept of democracy has meant not a 
closed but an open society—one which 
seeks to institutionalize or legalize the 
process of revolutionary change by pro- 
viding through such basic liberties and 
rights as freedom of inquiry, freedom of 
speech, and freedom of association and 
proposal, the opportunity for minorities 
to seek to become majorities and to take 
over the instruments of government and 
public administration. 

The pragmatists have recognized that 
the aim of democracy to create a system 
of authority and liberty—to combine 
unity with freedom to differ—signifies a 
mature form of human association that 
involves responsibilities as well as liber- 
ties and depends upon the character of 
its individual members. They have sought 
to make of the school a way of living 
and learning which would cultivate the 
desired democratic faiths, allegiances, at- 
titudes, rights, and responsibilities in the 
young. Obviously these patterns of life 
and thought are not compatible with 
those of authoritarian and totalitarian 
systems, nor can they survive in a situa- 
tion of anarchy w here each person be- 
comes a law unto himself and ignores the 
principle of live and help live. 

The second basic value incorporated 
into the educational program of the prag- 
matists is the procedure or the method of 
experimental science. All of the leading 
pragmatists—Peirce, James, Dewey, and 
Mead—have emphasized the central im- 
portance of experimental method in 
human life and in education. Indeed, 
pragmatism has even been defined as a 
philosophic movement in which experi- 
mental activity becomes conscious of 
its own presuppositions, implications, 
and consequences. In this experimental 
method of dealing with problematic sit- 
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uations through observation, through the 
forming and maturing of hypotheses, 
through the testing of these hypotheses 
by action in the life situation, and 
through the evaluation of the worth of 
hypotheses or theories by the actual con- 
sequences they produce, the pragmatists 
believe that they have discovered the 
basic clues to meaning and truth. They 
consider that the pattern of experimental 
inquiry is the essential pattern of all re- 
sponsible, reflective thought. 

The pragmatists have attempted to or- 
ganize a school which would provide op- 
portunity for the young, in the varied 
aspects of their experience, to carry 
through these full and responsible acts of 
reflective thought. It is their conviction 
that as the young learn, in the words of 
John Dewey, “to think in terms of action 
and in terms of those acts whose conse- 
quences will expand, revise, and test their 
suggestions and ideas” they will also 


learn, in one and the same process, the 


attitudes and habits most essential in a 
life of moral responsibility. For the prag- 
matists there is a significant connection 
between the methods and attitudes of ex- 
perimental inquiry, and the methods and 
attitudes implicit in democratic, coopera- 
tive living. They believe that life in a 
democratic society involves more than 
mere submission to established institu- 
tions and customs; they believe that basi- 
cally it involves the capacity to think, 
to examine, to anticipate consequences, 
along with the continuing desire to learn 
from what one does and undergoes. 
Undoubtedly, this emphasis on the 
centrality of experimental inquiry Car- 
ries far- reaching moral implications. As 
the pragmatists have indicated, it in- 
volves a shift in the seat of authority, for 
it locates authority within, not outside, 
the context of shared experience. It leads 
to a higher kind of intellectual and moral 
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sensitivity, for it entails, as its founder, 
Charles Sanders Peirce, observed, the 
kind of mentality that will not repose in 
peace, but will continue its inquiries, its 
revisions, and its reconstructions and 
projections, so long as there is solid evi- 
dence which cannot be made to harmo- 
nize with received authorities or with 
currently accepted beliefs. 

It is not surprising that a program of 
education which is grounded in the mo- 
rality of democracy and the attitudes 
and procedures of experimental inquiry 
should have come into conflict with cer- 
tain traditional outlooks and practices. 
Much of the experience of human beings 
has been subjected to authoritarian forms 
of social and political life, and many of 
our inherited outlooks, sentiments, and 
beliefs were developed in the prescien- 
tific era. To the extent that democratic 
and experimental attitudes and proce- 
dures become pervasive they inevitably 
tend to undermine prescientific attitudes 
and practices and historic forms of 
authoritarian and dogmatic thought. 
Whether in life and in education this is 
to be regarded as progress or retrogres- 
sion will depend upon the actual values 
one holds. It will also depend upon 
whether we agree or disagree with those 
who contend that we educate for con- 
flict and maladjustment in the young 
whenever we seek to compartmentalize 
their ways of behaving and thinking by 
attempting to put certain aspects of their 
experience on an experimental and demo- 
cratic basis, while we seek at the same 
time to keep other aspects of their ex- 
perience—notably the moral and the re- 
ligious—on a dogmatic and authoritarian 
basis. 

The cleavage at this point in the moral 
and intellectual life of the Western 
world is deep and serious. It would be a, 
mistake, however, for teachers to assume 
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that the conflict is really one between 
the world of religion and the world of 
education. The plain fact is that the divi- 
sion on these matters is as sharp within 
the various denominations and leaders of 
religion as it is between the pragmatists 
and certain absolutist religious groups. 
The pragmatists, with their commit- 
ment to the democratic way of life and 
the experimental method of thought, 
have a basic orientation on these matters. 
They believe that integration in the in- 
tellectual and moral life of modern man 
necessarily involves the resolution to 
abandon all attempts to divide human 
experience into two water-tight com- 
partments, each with its own distinct 
ways of developing, validating, and com- 
municating values. Undoubtedly a real 


faith in the potentialities of human life is 
inherent in the movement of pragmatism 
to bring all aspects of human experience 
under the dominion of procedures that 
are in harmony with “man’s right to 
knowledge, and the free use thereof.” It 
is the belief of the pragmatists that what- 
ever is of real worth in the spiritual heri- 
tage of mankind will be strengthened, 
not weakened, by the effort to nurture 
our young in those faiths, attitudes, and 
allegiances that we call democratic, and 
in those empirical and cooperative meth- 
ods and practices that are the essence of 
experimental inquiry. In spite of present 
uncertainties, insecurities, and reaction- 
ary tendencies, I believe that the Ameri- 
can people will continue to affirm these 
educational purposes. 

















Has Pragmatism Undermined Basic 


Values in Education?” 


THE VERY REVEREND JAMES A. PIKE 


DEAN OF THE CATHEDRAL OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE 
ADJUNCT PROFESSOR OF RELIGION, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


0 BEGIN with, I should like to say 
ie I agree with the bulk of what 
has already been said, and I think I can 
frame that agreement as follows. First, I 
think we must distinguish between prag- 
matism as a methodology and pragma- 
tism as a philosophy. As a methodology, 
it most certainly does not undermine the 
basic values in education. It can assist 
and has assisted in the implementation of 
whatever values are espoused. It is a re- 
freshing methodology which has used 
the ways of empirical science where ap- 
propriate. It has been honest; it has been 
concerned to follow through with results 
and check results against causes. For all 
this, everyone should be grateful and re- 
garding it there really should be no 
cleavage at all. To those who have been 
quoted and referred to already and who 
are familiar names in the field of prag- 
matic thought we owe a great deal and 
always will. 

As a philosophy, pragmatism is quite 
another thing. I am going to take the 
risk of telling a story that some of you 
may have heard to illustrate precisely 
first, what a philosophy i is, second, what 
its relationships to science are, and third, 
what this has to do with the pluralism 
within our culture. 


*Forum Three, July 22, 1954. 


NO OUTLOOK IS NEUTRAL 


Let’s assume for a moment that the 
first three rows of people and chairs in 
this auditorium are not here and that in 
the space now occupied by them we have 
instead a large and colorful oriental rug. 
Let’s assume, further, that on this rug is 
a small moth having himself a meal. Now 
this moth is not only very small but very 
sensitive to his surroundings. At the mo- 
ment he is in a blue section and every- 
thing looks blue to him. He is “down in 
the dumps,” he begins to lose his appe- 
tite, life is hardly worth while. As he 
drags himself along in this depressed state 
he comes into a yellow area. Here every- 
thing is glowing and cheerful; he gains in 
strength and appetite and gorges himself. 
While he is digesting his lunch he backs 
into a rich red area. As he gets deep into 
it, his subconscious levels are affected; he 
finds himself dwelling on his resentment 
of other moths. Soon, owing to an obvi- 
ous psychosomatic connection, he is suf- 
fering from acute indigestion. But he 
comes now into a white area—and it is 
very white. Here he feels small and un- 
clean and wrong, and he is filled with re- 
morse for those resentful thoughts. 

Time will not permit my taking you 
through the entire spectrum, but enough 
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has been said to suggest that this moth is 
headed for a nervous breakdown. If you 
were the moth’s guidance officer, I think 
you would probably suggest a very di- 
rect remedy (it is always nice when we 
can suggest direct and brief remedies). 
You would perhaps suggest that this 
moth fly up to the podium or to the 
edge of the balcony; in any case fly to a 
place where he could see the whole rug, 
the whole design, the relationship of the 
parts, and the order and scheme of things. 
Then he could go back to the rug and 
live in complete equanimity. 

Now before we leave the rug and the 
moth, notice that whether the moth is 
crawling around on the rug, and there- 
fore seeing it at very close range, or up 
here getting a perspective on it, the rug 
itself does not change but its meaning 
for the moth does. He is looking at it 
from a different angle. In either case he 
is looking at it from a perspective, a bias. 

Needless to say, there is an element of 
pragmatism in our choice of the angle of 
vision we consider most favorable. If 
the moth sees the rug from up here, 
things make more sense and he will feel 
better. It has to do with his whole health 
(we parsons would call it “salvation’”). 
Whereas if he sees it in a broken, dis- 
torted, partial manner he is not as well, 
life is not as good. But in any case, from 
whatever angle he looks at it he is not in 
an objective position. 

I think some of the implications are 
clear. No matter how far we go in sci- 
ence and its methods, the choice of 
values—the choice of realities and ulti- 
mates—has nothing whatever to do with 
science because that has to do with the 
angle of vision from which we look at 
realities. You cannot count, weigh, and 
measure, and end up with an answer 
about what a man ought to live for. You 
can help him achieve the end of wanting 


to live for the particular thing but you 
cannot decide scientifically—or, I might 
add, democratically—what things he 
should live for, what should count most in 
his life. Now this is no disrespect for sci- 
ence at all. Counting, weighing, measur- 
ing, and evaluating the tufts of the rug is 
one thing; deciding where you are going 
to stand and look at the whole rug is 
another. 

I need not press the second point about 
the nonobjectivity of any choice made, 
because Professor Childs has not claimed 
any objectivity. There is a bit of confu- 
sion in this whole field and here too is a 
cleavage which runs among religious 
spokesmen as well as educational spokes- 
men. We want to sound scientific so we 
talk about objectivity, but when we are 
really pressed we find we've made 
choices, we are “for” certain things. 
Sometimes we say we are for democracy 
and we tend to interpret democracy as 
the rule of the majority, unless the ma- 
jority doesn’t agree with us, and then 
we tend to mean by democracy the right 
of the minority to change that majority 
so it will agree with us. 


FREEDOM FOR VARIOUS 
OUTLOOKS 


The confusion is difficult for all of us 
here, but I think it is perfectly clear from 
what has been said that pragmatists, like 
everybody else, have decided (a) what 
they think the total perspective or mean- 
ing is and (b) which realities are primary 
and which are subordinate. 

I want to illustrate this by quoting 
from some distinguished pragmatists, but 
first I want to make myself perfectly 
clear on a point I think is extremely im- 
portant, because some people speaking 
from my side of the issue, as well as 
some people speaking from the other 
side, often overlook it. When I say that I 
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think pragmatism undermines certain 
basic values in education I frankly admit 
that I mean certain basic values that 
count to me and to those whom I repre- 
sent and to those who stand for what I 
stand for by way of perspective. But I do 
not mean that therefore these pragmatists 
should not be able to hold the views they 
hold and I do not mean that they should 
not seek—indeed it is their duty to seek 
—to influence the majority to side with 
them on the propagation of these par- 
ticular perspectives. In fact, no matter 
what the majority thought—whether 
it agreed with me or with the prag- 
matists (I have already confessed myself 
a sort of pragmatist)—I would hope that 
those who disagreed had net been forced 
into some kind of mold by the overen- 
thusiasm of those who won the majority 
to what they thought were the ends of 
life. I would hope that that aspect of de- 
mocracy which has nothing to do with 
majorities but rather is delighted at dis- 
sent and cultural pluralism also would 
have its part in the ultimate outcome. 
So when I try to distinguish the 
Judaeo-Christian heritage from certain 
of the postulates of pragmatic philoso- 
phy (as a religion, not as a method), I 
am not, therefore, saying that I don’t 
want the pragmatists free to believe their 
views; I am not saying that I don’t want 
them free to press their ideas. Nor am I 
saying for a minute that a teacher who 
holds these views should not reflect them 
in the classroom—because I believe that 
the whole person is the teacher, and | 
don’t want the teacher divided into wa- 
tertight compartments. I believe that if 
the teacher is a pragmatist by religious 
conviction (and it is a religion, it meets 
all the definitions of religion given in the 
books by pragmatist authors) he should 
naturally teach from that perspective— 
and he will. There has never been any 
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question, at least in the past thirty years, 
about freedom in the schools to teach the 
gospel according to John Dewey; there 
has only been question about freedom to 
teach the gospel according to John. 

I admit that the clergy have been 
pretty obstinate in times past about al- 
lowing proper diversity in the schools, 
and particularly have opposed certain of 
the insights of secularist philosophy that 
have done a lot of good. You know the 
story of the camel in the desert on a cold 
night: He asks an Arab for permission 
to stick just his nose in the tent. The 
Arab agrees to that, and finds himself 
outside the tent in the morning and the 
camel inside. Well, that is where we 
clergy are now in some places—on the 
outside—but increasingly we are being 
invited back in (I’m here now and 
pleased to be here). 


DEMOCRACY AND 
RELIGIOUS PLURALISM 


The point I wish to make is that prag- 
matism as a philosophy is a religion—a 
rival of Judaeo-Christian thought—and 
therefore those who really feel commit- 
ted to the Judaeo-Christian heritage 
should see pragmatism as such, But it is 
to be hoped that that would not carry 
them to the extreme of wanting to see it 
exterminated. I am worried about such 
words as exterminate, liquidate, abolish. 
In one of Professor Childs’s books, there 
is the indication that if we found that 
private schools, particularly religious 
schools, seemed to create certain divi- 
siveness in our culture, then the whole 
democratic community might decide to 
abolish them.’ That kind of liquidation 
idea bothers me. 

And then another pragmatist state- 


1 John L. Childs, Education and Morals (New 
York, Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1950), 
Pp. 253. 
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ment maintains that religious aspects 
which do not fit in with this ethical sys- 
tem as proposed by pragmatism will have 
to be changed or abolished. And I like 
nonconformity. 

Democracy is a method. I like democ- 
racy as a method and I like pragmatism 
as a method, but I don’t like either one 
of them as an ism. Democracy is a method 
by which people can disagree and re- 
main in disagreement and follow their 
own isms. They can be Rosicrucians, 
they can be Mormons. I believe in diver- 
sity, I believe in freedom of dissent, I be- 
lieve in being special, peculiar, if we 
want to be. I get worried when we be- 
come so concerned about our social unity 
that we are willing to change or abolish 
things that don’t fit in so well—because 
what would that add up to? It would be 
the majority, wouldn’t it? If we ever de- 
cided to liquidate parochial schools, let 
us say, it would be because some group 
persuaded the majority to do it. And yet 
that same group, when they do not have 
the majority with them (and they do not 
now, or the Supreme Court either) want 
to change the majority. This worries me 
a great deal. I do not think any of the prags- 
matist authors who argue in favor of 
these things would mean it really, be- 
cause they do believe in full-blooded de- 
mocracy and not merely in majority rule. 


PRAGMATISM AND 
JUDEO-CHRISTIAN HERITAGE 


Now let me say (talking about an ism) 
that I believe pragmatism has just as much 
right as Mohammedanism to propagate in 
this country, certainly as much right as 
Christianity. Having said that, let me 
point out the main ways in which I think 
pragmatism is in conflict with the Judaeo- 
Christian heritage. First, it has spread 
abroad a relativism about religious truths. 
Having chosen democracy as the abso- 


lute, which sometimes means the rule of 
the majority and sometimes what we 
want the majority to think, it then says 
everything else is relative.*? Now again 
I'm not arguing—I’m just pointing out 
that to say that everything but democ- 
racy is relative happens to be in conflict 
with the Judaeo-Christian heritage. That 
makes democracy rather than God the 
absolute. Now you are going to have an 
absolute that’s pretty good, but “Thou 
shalt have no false gods before me” ap- 
plies to democracy too. And we know 
how perverted any nationalism or way 
of government can become if it is the 
final reality to which all else is subordi- 
nate. 

As to my other point, what we are to 
regard as the main thing in religion: Dr. 
Kilpatrick’s The Philosophy of Educa- 
tion, defines religion as “one’s supreme 
devotion to his highest values, to the 
values in terms of which he evaluates all 
else.”* That’s a good definition. It says 
this: whatever other elements in religion 
one may cherish in addition to this prag- 
matic aim—that everybody shall have 
the fullest and finest life possible—what- 
ever else there is, this much and this kind 
of religion should be the highest con- 
cern. Now what is this kind of religion? 
Well, it is really Ethical Culture—which 
is an entirely legitimate form of religion, 
don’t misunderstand me; but it is merely 
one among many. It is not the established 
church yet. And “whatever other ele- 
ments in religion one may cherish, . . . 
his highest concern should be . . .” —this 
is saying who is going to be God in this 
religion—“the highest concern,” that is, 
the top god, “the great king above all 


2 William Heard Kilpatrick warns against 
indoctrination as to democracy in his book 
Philosophy of Education (New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1951), p. 125. 

8 Ibid., p. 158, for all quotations in this para- 
graph. 
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gods,” as we say in the psalm. Now who 
is the great king above all gods? “The 
overarching concern of each individual 
should be that all people shall have and 
enjoy the fullest and finest life possible.” 
This, of course, is the statement of an 
ethical ideal—a very good one—but it 
goes on, “[ This] should be the supreme 
value in terms of which he values and 
orders all else, including all other ele- 
ments in his religion.” Well, that would 
take a good deal of reordering of the 
Judaeo-Christian heritage, because in it 
God comes first, man second. That is 
how we start things, and then we go on 
from there. We like man, too. We think 
God does, but we start in a different 
way—with God. 

Before continuing, we should note that 
there is danger in this exaltation of the 
majority in terms of social progress and 
social change. One of these authors says 
we must encourage people of all levels, 
presumably whether they be educated or 
not, to get on school boards, on the as- 
sumption that everybody is equally 
bright. But this gives us Pasadenas. I’m a 
snob when it comes to this matter, I’m 
sorry to say—for the sake of public edu- 
cation. Not everybody in the community 
is equally well equipped to tell you what 
is best for children and for our society. 
If that is not full-blooded democracy, it 
still is a little like Jefferson and Madison. 
We know what happens in communities 
when stupid people end up doing per- 
fectly terrible things to good pragmatic 
progressivist leaders in education. When 
that happens there is no question as to 
which side I’m on. 

Second, this pragmatic philosophy 
masks as a neutral scientific approach, but 
actually, as we have seen, it is a religion 
in itself. It has its own presuppositions 
taken on faith, for example, that ethics is 
the principal thing and any other pecu- 


liar supernatural notions you may want 
to have are subordinate to it, if they are 
allowed to exist at all. We find in one 
book here, for example, some comment 
on the supernatural that shows the bias 
of this particular view: “One of the 
strengths of the democratic conception 
in the work of education is that democ- 
racy is a human faith and movement, u7- 
encumbered by supernatural preconcep- 
tions. . . .”* Well, that’s a permissible 
view, but it is not neutral and it is not 
scientific, because, you see, there is noth- 
ing about the moth looking at the rug 
from the rug, which is what secularism 
is, that proves that you won't get a bet- 
ter view of the rug from another place, 
and science has nothing to do with tell- 
ing you which answer is right. And I 
might turn to another work, on the 
question of the supernatural. I find that 
the dialogue which concludes Professor 
Brameld’s book, Patterns of Educational 
Philosophy,® is a fancier version of prag- 
matism, called progressive reconstruction, 
focusing on a continuum of present and 
future oriented ideas leading to cultural 
attitudes and actions which rest in the 
belief that man makes history and that be 
is subject only to the order which indi- 
vidually and collectively he fashions out 
of the materials of nature, including his 
own nature. He may recognize that there 
are other forces in the universe, but he 
should learn how to cope [sic] with 
them, the author goes on to say.® 


THE IDEAL OF HUMAN 
PERSONALITY 


Now I move on to my third point— 
that pragmatism as a religion calls for an 


* Childs, op. cit., p. 54. (Italics are mine.) 

5 Theodore Brameld, Patterns of Educational 
Philosophy (Yonkers-on-Hudson, World Book 
Company, 1950), p. 703. 

6 [bid., p. 738. 
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ideal of human personality and destiny 
which is at variance with the Judaeo- 
Christian one. Each of these books I have 
referred to gives a list of good character 
traits, what we want the human person- 
ality to be. And they are nice traits and 
one would love to possess them all. But 
no list of traits includes that marvelous 
quality of self-criticism which is founded 
upon a recognition of being under the 
judgment of One who is your Maker, 
and second, that capacity for self-accept- 
ance which comes out of knowing what 
grace means in terms of a God who saves 
as well as judges. Both of these are im- 
portant factors which have to do with 
what you think human personality ought 
to be like. In my opinion, a man should 
have full knowledge of his capacities, his 
weaknesses, and his sins. He should judge 
himself ruthlessly by the 100 per cent 
claim of vocation on his life (which is 
what it means to be made in the image 
of God) and then in turn should know 
that he can accept himself because God 
accepts him though unacceptable (which 
is what we mean by redemption). This is 
the basis of a combination of self-accept- 
ance and self-criticism which, to me, is 
the most precious thing in personality. 
I find it missing entirely from the prag- 
matists’ ideal image of human personality. 
Now again I say this earth-bound prag- 
matist religion can have its image, and 
should be allowed to propagate it, but it 
is not our image and it is not a neutral 
image. 

Fourth, this position holds itself up as a 
self-sufficient basis for the development 
of human life along the right lines, ignor- 
ing the full dimension of man’s existence. 
I used to be an attorney for the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission. While I 
didn’t learn much about stocks except to 
stay out of the market, I did learn this 


much—that the value of a stock doesn’t 
just depend upon its annual earning. If 
you own some stock in an oil well which 
the geologists say will be through in 
three years, and it pays $10 a year, it is 
worth at the most $30. If you have stock 
in a telephone company which earns $10 
a year it is worth a lot more than $30, 
because the telephone is here to stay. The 
point is that the duration of the whole 
project has to do with the present value. 
If a man is made for eternal life, that 
gives a different angle of vision on what 
the meaning and priorities of things are 
now. If he dies like a dog, then there is 
another way of assessing the meaning 
and value of temporal things. I’m not 
going to argue which is best, I’m just say- 
ing that they are different. 

A fifth point: With its exaggerated 
confidence in intellectualism because of 
its deep attachment to old-fashioned ra- 
tionalism, pragmatism overlooks the 
depths of human personality that are 
recognized both by the Judaeo-Christian 
ideology and by modern depth psychol- 
ogy. Here Freud and St. Paul and St. 
Augustine become strange bedfellows in- 
deed. But man’s state, man’s situation, 
man’s choice of values and determinants 
are not quite such a matter of thinking 
things out right as we considered a 
while back. Pictures in the head, even ex- 
perience, when on the conscious level, do 
not embrace the full meaning of things, 
and both biblical theology and modern 
depth psychology recognize a depth in 
the dimension which is, in a sense, anti- 
intellectual sometimes and certainly “un- 
scientific,” because it has to do with the 
depths of nature and meaning which 
neither rationality nor science can grasp 
and yet which are just as real and as im- 
portant as aspects which reason and sci- 
ence can grasp. 





PRAGMATISM AND BASIC EDUCATIONAL 


FREEDOM TO BE DIFFERENT 


One final word: Freedom of dissent, 
the freedom to implement ideologies and 
by whatever method—including the 
pragmatic method—means that in this 
country some people who cannot be the 
majority will want to express their own 
ideologies and perspectives in the way 
they ‘educate people, and they may 
choose to establish private sc hools. I went 
to public school myself and recognize 
that this is a very complicated subject; 
but I do say that any questioning of the 
freedom of groups, no matter how small, 
to have a school in which their ideals will 
predominate does not seem to me to be 
un-American. This applies to Roman 
Catholic parochial schools, to Episcopal 
parochial schools, and, interestingly 
enough, to Ethical Culture schools. Any 
of these schools accept students from out- 
side their religious tradition, but the given 
tradition’s outlook on reality is meant to 
be dominant. 


Now the public school presents a sort 


of problem because we really don’t 
want things settled by majority rule. 
When a whole community is Roman 
Catholic and the nuns are engaged to 
teach in the school, none of us like that. 
The majority wanted it, however. That 
expressed the cultural pattern of democ- 
racy in that community; yet we don’t 
like it. We don’t want to decide by ma- 
jority vote what religion will be pre- 
dominant in public education. We want a 
freedom of pluralism here too. Now 
pragmatism can become the predominant 
religion, and in many places is, because 
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many people have felt it was neutral—its 
victory has been by default. And I don’t 
care for that kind of victory either. I 
think more and more we've got to turn 
our attention to making sure that the 
principal ideologies, the principal relig- 
ious perspectives, have their place in our 
public school system. You may say that 
raises plenty of problems, but we've got 
a problem already—we can’t get away 
from it, because we can’t look at life ex- 
cept from some perspective, and to say 
let’s have pragmatism is to end up with 
the pragmatists’ philosophy, which is not 
held by the majority. And if it were, I 
still wouldn’t want it predominant to the 
extent of having a monopoly, because I 
do believe in the rights of dissent. Prag- 
matism doesn’t happen to be my philoso- 
phy and there are a lot of people like me, 
and to have it understood that it is a 
choice, as Professor Childs made per- 
fectly clear, I think is to open the way 
for understanding this problem. 

One additional remark for those of you 
who are teachers. I have suggested already 
that no teacher need fear to express in 
his teaching the influence of pragmatic 
philosophical ideals, let alone methodol- 
ogies. The teacher should not fear to, 
and we ought to oppose anybody that 
tries to make him fearful. But I do not 
think that a teacher who cherishes and 
understands the Judaeo-Christian herit- 
age ought to fear to let that be the per- 
spective which influences him in the 
teaching of subject matter. To me this is 
democracy. Any monopoly for any re- 
ligion is not democracy. 

















Are the Schools Neglecting the 


Fundamentals?” 


ALBERT LYND 
AUTHOR OF Quackery in the Public Schools 


FORMERLY MEMBER OF BOARD OF EDUCATION, SHARON, MASSACHUSETTS 


AM greatly honored to be here. You 
I know, of course, the Biblical proverb 
about heaping coals of fire. Coals have 
been heaped on my head frequently dur- 
ing the past year, in the opportunities 
which have been given to me to speak 
before professional groups. As I have 
said in another place, I am grateful that 
the courtesy of people in education sur- 
vives the great strain I have put upon it. 

The question here is, Do American 
schools neglect the fundamentals? The 
answer, of course, depends on your defi- 
nition of “fundamental.” That definition 
lies at the heart of the argument between 
the advocates of the New Education and 
their critics. 

If by fundamentals we mean elemen- 
tary ability to read simple English, to 
write it in a way that will convey some 
approximation of meaning, to do arith- 
metic well enough to balance a check- 
book, then I should be the first to say 
that the schools are not neglecting them. 
In the single field of reading, I recall 
from my school board experience endless 
discussions of the interest devoted by 
teachers and research people to problems 
of reading. Whatever else they were 
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doing or not doing, the schools were 
certainly not “neglecting” reading; they 
were really obsessed by it. As for writ- 
ing, I have heard about that controversy 
in Brookline, Massachusetts, where the 
superintendent was on the spot about 
the teaching of handwriting. I thought 
the controversy lacked point, in this age 
of the typewriter. 

But I do not think of those elementary 
skills as fundamentals. I believe the so- 
called three R’s are merely tools for 
learning the true fundamentals of educa- 
tion. I think the fundamentals, in ‘the old 
phrase, are the “arts of word and num- 
ber.” It is fundamental that one should 
learn to write clear and expressive Eng- 
lish, and evei: more fundamental that one 
should be able to read literature, really 
good literature, with insight and under- 
standing; in doing so one should experi- 
ence something very nearly like a love 
affair. In mathematics I regard as funda- 
mental the glimpse a student may get of 
the esthetics of pure number. (And I 
speak as one who was rather a dud in 
mathematics.) In short I regard as funda- 
mental those things which are called— 
often in a derogatory way—the “subject 
matter” of the traditional high school 
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curriculum. Fortunately for me, perhaps, 
I am not required at this meeting to 
vindicate my definitions of the funda- 
meatals, because that could not be done 
im twenty minutes. But I am stating them. 
And by my definitions, I believe the 
American schools are neglecting the 
fundamentals, to a degree which varies 
from one community to another. 


II 


I should like to illustrate two points 
of view relative to my understanding of 
the fundamentals. Years ago, when I was 
a college teacher, I lived happily for a 
year in Belgium—thinly but happily on 
a graduate student’s fellowship in his- 
tory. My wife and I lived in an apart- 
ment house in a working class district of 
Brussels. One of our neighbors in the 
house was a policeman whose family 
included a daughter about fourteen or 
fifteen years old. She came in one eve- 
ning and asked my wife and me for some 
help with her English. She was preparing 
for an examination at the Lycée (or the 
Athenée, as I believe they call the sec- 
ondary school in Belgium.) She brought 
with her a volume of John Keats. It was 
not a school edition, made easy for for- 
eign students with notes and a vocabu- 
lary; it was a regular trade edition pub- 
lished in England or America. The girl 
had been studying English for years and 
she was awfully good at it. We helped 
her through some of the intricacies of 
Keats’s verse, but she really did not need 
much help. 

We were moved to reflection, how- 
ever, by hearing her translate one of the 
poems in her assignment. It was the mov- 
ing verse of Keats, “On First Looking 
into Chapman’s Homer.” You will re- 
member that Keats, who could not read 
Greek, there recorded his emotions on 
seeing Homer laid open for him by 


translation, and he expressed himself in 
that wonderful figure about the “peak in 
Darien.” Now this child of fourteen or 
fifteen experienced an exaltation some- 
thing like that as she penetrated the 
meaning of Keats himself. And in her 
case she needed no translation. It was an 
esthetic experience, a truly spiritual ex- 
perience, and we could sense it. Because 
she was so young, she displayed her 
feelings. Now to place a relative value 
on that feeling is impossible. We cannot 
compare it with an educational outcome 
like, say, problem solving, because they 
are incommensurable, though both are 
obviously valuable. But my point here is 
simply this: I had a demonstration, 
through that child, of a true esthetic 
experience. 

Now I want to contrast that with an- 
other experience. Some years ago, before 
I became a member of a school board, I 
was acquainted with a school adminis- 
trator of some importance in Massa- 
chusetts. He had a son entering the first 
year of high school. He said to me, “I 
shall try to talk the boy out of wasting 
om time taking French. He’ll never use 

’ I didn’t know the boy, but I knew 
a father. The father was an able execu- 
tive, skilled in all matters relating to the 
buying of school supplies and the build- 
ing of new schools. But he knew nothing 
whatever of French literature. (And 
precious little of English literature.) His 
decision was a doctrinaire’s decision: that 
foreign languages are a waste of time 
except for the most gifted children. 
Whatever the merits of that contention, 
he was not competent to judge the merits 
of either side, because he knew no for- 
eign language. He had accepted his doc- 
trine on faith, because the educational 
theories to which he was inclined 
cluded a prima facie case against foreign 
languages. He did not relate his decision 
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to the boy’s capacity or lack of capacity, 
but to an educational doctrine. In lis- 
tening to his opinion about the “value” 
of foreign languages, I could not help 
thinking of the Belgian child. My friend 
would deny his son esthetic experience, 
on the value of which he was not com- 
petent to pass judgment. 

And that contrast puts me in mind of 
two statements made by educators. I 
quote them because they boil down to 
simple opposites much of the argument 
about the New Education. The first was 
written by Professor William Ernest 
Hocking, for many years Chairman of 
the Philosophy Department at Harvard 
University. I was a student of his, and 
more than that, I was his secretary for 
several years. So I freely acknowledge a 
prejudice here—which may give me at 
least a slight moral advantage over those 
of my opponents who are laden with 
unacknow ledged prejudices, Professor 
Hocking and his wife were the founders 


of Shady Hill, an experimental school in 
Cambridge. A few years ago Professor 
Hocking wrote in a memoir that there 
was an intentional rejection, at Shady 


Hill, of 


. learning by doing—which had its place 
elsewhere. . . . Children must, and naturally 
do, see the beauty of number as of music; 
and should do so before they are encum- 
bered with a few of its infinitely numerous 
utilities. 

I want to contrast that with another 
statement of educational theory. The 
next quotation may be an extreme state- 
ment, but extremes are useful in simplify- 
ing arguments, providing we keep i 
mind that they are extremes. Here is a 
statement by Mr. Tenenbaum, the bi- 
ographer of Professor Kilpatrick: 


The writer has seen a class of six hundred 
and more graduate students in education, 
comprising teachers, principals, superintend- 


ents, vote their opinion in overwhelming 
numbers that he Latin and mathematics 
offered the least likely possibilities for edu- 
cational growth; and with almost the same 
unanimity they placed dancing, dramatics 
and doll- -playing high on the list in this 
regard. 


The difference between Mr. Hocking’s 
position and the position recorded by 
Mr. Tenenbaum is not a difference which 
can be resolved by any number of studies 
in education, or in psychology. It is a 
philosophical difference about the nature 
of mind, the nature of man, the nature of 
desirable human experience. 


I have had a heavy mail since my book 
appeared. Most of the letters are favor- 
able to the book. But in the unfavorable 
segment there is an occasional taunt 
which, in various forms, goes something 
like this: a man who has been graduated 
from a university in the so-called Ivy 
League, and w ho has taught in such a 
university, is obviously damned or ought 
to be damned if he presumes to examine 
American education generally. I have 
usually thought that little dig not worthy 
of a reply, but here I shall make a short 
reply. 

I had only a few months in high school. 
Family circumstances required that I go 
to work at the age of fourteen. It was 
nearly ten years before I was able to en- 
ter college. During that time I had to 
study by myself to accumulate the six- 
teen units required under the Old Plan 
of the College Entrance Examination 
Board-—and I had to accumulate them in 
quality as well as quantity, because I 
was dependent on a scholarship for col- 
lege work. I spent my nights for years 
digging into Latin and French and alge- 

1 Albert Lynd, Quackery in the Public 
Schools (Boston: Little, Brown and Company), 
1953- 
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bra and geometry and ancient history and 
the rest. It was a thrilling if solitary ex- 
perience. These studies were for me the 
discovery of a new world, infinitely more 
thrilling than that in which I lived by 
day in a dull clerkship. So I am moved 
to something like righteous indignation 
when I hear disciples of Professor Kil- 
patrick say that Latin is not impertant, 
that geometry is not important, and so on. 

Well, so much for my conditioning. 
Do the schools today neglect the funda- 
mentals? By my own definition I believe 
they do. I have stated my opinion that 
the skills taught in the elementary school 
should be essentially related to ‘the cul- 
tural fundamentals, as tools are related to 
a building. And in that sense, I record 
my answer to tonight’s question. 

I have several reasons for thinking as 
I do. One is a certain acquaintance with 
recent high school graduates. For nearly 
ten years I had employ ment responsibility 
in a business organization. Recent high 
school graduates whom we employed 
were bright and willing and conscien- 
tious. (Please note that I do not join in 
the wail that there is some breakdown 
of discipline among young people today, 
for. which the schools are somehow re- 
sponsible. I am not concerned with dis- 
cipline here in any case; I am concerned 
with the learning of so-called subject 
matter.) As I have remarked, most of 
the high school graduates whom we em- 
ployed were bright enough and conscien- 
tious enough. But how few of them could 
write a decent paragraph! How few of 
them could understand the most elemen- 
tary historical reference in an editorial 
in the New York Times! And how ex- 
ceedingly few of them had any knowl- 
edge of a foreign language! If you knew 
those young people, you might draw dif- 
ferent conclusions about the quality of 
their education, but your conclusions 


would derive from a definition of “fun- 
which would be different 


damentals” 
from mine. 

My second reason: much of the litera- 
ture of modern Education indicates a 
massive disdain for traditional “subject 
matter.” Surely I do not have to docu- 
ment that for those of you who have 
read Professor Kilpatrick and his dis- 
ciples. I have, by the way, a certain 
grudging respect for those Kilpatrickians 
who are forthright; those who say that, 
in their view, there are educational out- 
comes more valuable than esth«tic ex- 
perience and other ingredients of tradi- 
tional education, and so, to hell with 
those traditional values. I have far less 
respect for the Kilpatrickian disciple who 
is trying to carry water on both shoul- 
ders, the one who says that he is secking 
new values in education but who also in- 
sists that “we are teaching the older 
things better and more effectively.” I 
just don’t believe him. I should say cate- 
gorically that you cannot teach some- 
thing effectively if you have contempt 
for it. 

My third reason: among teachers and 
school administrators today there is enor- 
mous disparity in personal cultivation. I 
have met many teachers, in and be- 
yond the places where I have lived. (And 
as a parent, I have lived in four com- 
munities in three different states, scat- 
tered from one coast to the other.) 
There are teachers who are remarkable 
for personal development in arts and let- 
ters. There are also, and you know it, 
many teachers who are describable as 
literate only by courtesy. But over all the 
teachers, from one extreme to the other, 
is the same protective coloration—of de- 
grees in education and of professional 
status. This seems to me indicative of a 
semi-official view in education today, 
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that personal cultivation makes little dif- 
ference in a teacher. 

So much for my empirical conclusions. 
Now just a word about a statement that 
I have heard over and over again. It is 
said that “the New Education is sup- 
ported by modern psychology.” 

Everyone in his right mind agrees that 
psychology has indicated ways to make 
school more attractive for youngsters, 
and to make learning processes more ef- 
fective. But the root assumptions of the 
New Education, at least in the Kil- 
patrickian canon, are not merely psycho- 
logical. They are philosophical. Let me 
illustrate my understanding of the dif- 
ference between the province of psy- 
chology and that of philosophy in educa- 
tion. 

A duly qualified psychologist may tell 
you how you may teach arithmetic or 
French or what not more effectively. He 
is eminently qualified to advise you in 
that matter. But if he essays to prove, on 
psychological grounds, that there is little 
value in knowing how to read French, 
he -is not a competent judge. To put it 
another way: A psychologist is profes- 
sionally competent to rule that there may 
be no mental training—training of a 
kind that can be transferred—in the study 
of algebra. But he is not competent, 
purely as a psychologist, to say whether 
or not there is intellectual value or es- 
thetic value in knowing algebra as alge- 
bra. 

A psychologist as such is no more 
competent than an archacologist to rule 
on the value of an esthetic experience. 
Still less is he competent, strictly as a 
psychologist, to decide whether or not 
man is a monistic biological organism— 
an assumption implicit in the educational 


theories of Professor Dewey. That as- 
sumption may be true or it may be false, 
but it is a philosophical assumption, not 
a psychological finding. And it is directly 
or indirectly determining the formation 
of many teachers who are going out into 
the schools prepared to deprecate the 
values of “subject matter.” 

Parenthetically, it should not be neces- 
sary to say—but I shall say it anyhow— 
that everyone agrees on this point: under 
conditions of universal compulsory edu- 
cation you must deal with very many 
students who cannot possibly bh :andle the 
traditional subjects in the older ways. Of 
course. But from my point of view, edu- 
cation should be related to the tradi- 
tional cultural subjects, even for the most 
ungifted students. Actually the new cur- 
riculum is designed, at least in aspiration, 
to take the emphasis off subject matter 
for everyone, gifted and ungifted. I 
know, of course, that the curriculum in 
our high schools has not been drastically 
revised across the country—except in 
aspiration. The more extreme reforms of 
the New Education have been of limited 
incidence in the schools. But the aspira- 
tions of the New Education have great 
influence upon present students of edu- 
cation. 

Those who share my views (a numer- 
ous group, according to my mail) be- 
lieve that the public school curriculum 
is being detached from intellectual and 
esthetic values of immense and demon- 
strable importance, however good the 
new values may be. I do not see how 
the fundamentals, in my definition, can 
be well taught by teachers who disdain 
them. I do not see how they can be 
taught at all by teachers who are them- 
selves uneducated in them. 
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N typical schoolteacher fashion, be- 

fore beginning to answer a question 
of such scope I had to take another look 
at it. True, it comes right out of the 
writing and discussion of these times in 
which some critics, with seemingly com- 
plete confidence, make the accusation 
that the schools are neglecting the funda- 
mentals. 

First of all, one must ask what is 
meant by fundamentals. In general our 
public tends to mean the three R’s— 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, so I 
shall direct my comments chiefly to 
those areas. However, I shall pool some 
evidence of what the schools are doing 
by way of teaching in the high school 
some of the fundamentals to which Mr. 
Lynd refers. 

To continue opening up the question, 
one needs to ask whether we are speak- 
ing here of all the public schools? That 
is, all schools in the myriads of rural vil- 
lages and districts, the thousands of 
towns and cities, the 64 large cities which 
have a population of 150,000 and over? 
And lastly, are we comparing the cur- 
rent teaching of the fundamentals in all 
of these public schools of the nation, 
with that offered at a previous given 
period? 
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When one analyzes the question it can 
readily be seen that there is an assumption 
of facts involved which needs to be ex- 
amined. To be specific, has anyone se- 
lected a test given to all of the public 
school pupils at a stated previous time 
and administered this same test to today’s 
children, compared the results, and ar- 
rived at a factual answer indicating that 
we are neglecting the fundamentals? Of 
course not. Such a tremendous task 
would be impossible for more reasons 
than cost in money and energy. To an- 
swer No, the schools are not neglecting 
the fundamentals, would be falling into 
the same erroneous method of dealing 
with the question. Instead I approached 
the question by gathering facts upon 
which I can base some inferences and 
judgments. The problem is far too im- 
portant to be taken less seriously. 

Herbert L. Brown, Jr., managing edi- 
tor of Changing Times—The Kiplinger 
Magazine, states in his column, “Chat 
with the Editor,” June 1954 issue, “I find 
myself glad that I am not one of those 
[high school] graduates this year. 

It would not be too pleasant if a lot of 
older folks had deep misgivings about 
you and sort of looked down on you for 
not being well schooled.” Right. We are 
actually dealing with the reputation of 
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the nation’s public school children in this 
topic. Not a light matter. 


EVIDENCE OF NEGLECT? 


Facts gathered from many studies 
made in communities in Massachusetts, 
Illinois, Minnesota, Indiana, Ohio, New 
York, and other states reveal that chil- 
dren tested in these days with the same 
tests or similar ones given previously do 
as well and often excel previous records 
in reading and arithmetic. Spelling at 
times scores lower. It is well known that 
testing programs are commonly con- 
ducted in school systems and the results 
compared with previous records. in some 
schools this is an annual procedure. Wide 
publicity is given the results, so that par- 
ents and public are kept informed. If re- 
sults show a drop in a particular subject 
or skill, follow-up study is conducted. 
Careful observation rather than neglect 
characterizes the schools’ attitude. 

Another important source of evidence 
of the schools’ conscientious concern for 
the teaching of the fundamentals can be 
found in the prevalence of remedial pro- 
grams in the schools. For youngsters hav- 


ing difficulty in learning one or several * 


of the skills, special help is offered in line 
with their particular needs. Formerly— 
and my teaching experience goes back to 
1917—although teachers were well aware 
that some pupils were meeting difficulty 
with arithmetic or reading, neither spe- 
cial help nor teacher ingenuity was ade- 
quate. Many such youngsters became 
repeaters—the largest children in the 
grade—and finally dropped out of school. 
The conscientious effort being made to- 
day to give appropriate assistance to such 
pupils, and in a large number of instances 
enabling them to do acceptable work in 
skills, is in itself a tribute to the schools’ 
concerns now over the fundamentals. 
Still another source of evidence is 


worthy of any interested person’s atten- 
tion. Again, because of my more than 
three decades of work in the public 
schools, I am struck by the amount chil- 
dren learn from today’s textbooks as 
compared with what they learned from 
texts in my beginning years of teaching. 
Any comparison of textbooks in arith- 
metic, reading and literature, history, 
geography, and social studies of today 
with those for similar grades published in 
the 1920’s would reveal the greater extent, 
inclusiveness, and richness of today’s 
books. As a result, present-day pupils in 
general who have been tested not only 
learn their skills as adequately as did their 
predecessors of the 1920's, but they also 
apply these skills in acquiring a far greater 
amount of information than did their 
elders. 

Some facts gathered about the extent of 
children’s reading should delight even 
the skeptic. A study made by the Ameri- 
can Library Association revealed more 
children than adults using the libraries. 
(Are we missing an important field of re- 
search by not probing this fact deeper? ) 
The demand for library materials in 
schools is one of the worries of today’s 
administrator, hamstrung by an inade- 
quate budget. Skill in the use of the 
library and the ability to gather informa- 
tion from several books is common to 
today’s children in schools that have 
enough money to supply this need. In 
such fortunate situations one finds even 
primary children who love reading and 
have gained a wide knowledge of au- 
thors, stories, and poems through read- 
ing on their own. The rapid rise of the 
trade book industry in children’s books 
in the United States and the work of 
some of our finest authors and artists in 
producing these books are further evi- 
dence of the application of the reading 
skill and taste developed in today’s 
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schools. It is truly regrettable that many 
a child who is a potential avid reader is 
denied this privilege because the chance 
to put his hands on the nuggets in litera- 
ture is denied him. 

It is proper at this point to ask, Do 
all of the 27,000,000 youngsters in ele- 
mentary school and high school today 
know how to read, compute, spell, and 
write and speak grammatically? Of 
course not. There are some who, in 
spite of every kind of aid, do not become 
proficient, and others who, as a recent 
careful study in Rhode Island revealed, 
would be bright enough to do so as far 
as intellectual ability goes. Many ob- 
stacles beset the learning in the lives of 
numbers of youngsters. But a good school 
is not callous about them. On the con- 
trary, finding a way to overcome these 
obstacles stands high on the list of con- 
cerns of today’s educators. 

In addition to the fundamentals which 
are measured by tests previously used in 
schools and the various standardized tests, 
some very important skills are being 
taught to today’s children and youth. 
Much attention is give n in a vast number 
of schools to what is commonly called 
problem solving. Even children in the pri- 
mary grades begin to gather evidence, 
collect facts, make observations, test out 
ideas, and finally arrive at generalizations 
or conclusions. Such procedures, no mat- 
ter what they are called, develop a qual- 
ity of thinking which is absolutely es- 
sential in meeting the problems of living. 
Instead of assuming, as teachers did in 
former years, that able pupils will 
demonstrate intellectual maturity in adult 
life, today’s educators seek to assure this 
maturity by guiding children and youth 
to acquire intelligent habits of studying 
in their day-to-day learning in school. 

Measurement of the thinking abilities 
developed in good education remains to 


be perfected. But sufficient evidence has 
been gathered from existing studies of 
pupils’ achievement and from observa- 
tion to assure that this essential part of 
a child’s education is being given serious 
attention, with successful results. One 
author, starting with an uneasy feeling 
about today’s schools, took time out to 
study them. He concluded his study 
with an informative magazine article en- 
titled “How Can They Learn So Much?” 
Many parents have admitted being pleas- 
antly surprised by the extent of their 
children’s knowledge in science, Random 
conversation with children will reveal 
that through study at school they have 
acquired an impressive amount of in- 
formation in some subjects in the ele- 
mentary school which no one thirty 
years earlier would have fancied as ap- 
propriate in the elementary program. 
And accompanying the study of science 
is the emphasis on learning to think sci- 
entifically, or learning to base con- 
clusions on evidence. 


CONFIRMATION OF DOUBTS? 


Some critics aim their attacks at the 
high school, insisting that fundamentals 
in skills and knowledge on the secondary 
school level are found wanting. Again 
there is an implication that now we are 
failing as compared with what we form- 
erly achieved. Do the facts support such 
charges? I shall cite only two sets of 
data from which one can draw infer- 
ences that are assuring. First, there is no 
loss or decline in results of the examina- 
tions of the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board when compared with the re- 
sults of twenty-five years ago. And sec- 
ond, the number of public. high school 
graduates who received Phi Beta Kappa 
keys this year compared favorably —to 
put it modestly —with graduates of pri- 

vate schools, some of whom doubtless had 
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the advantage of a year at a preparatory 
school following high school, At Col- 
gate, 25 out of 29 were from public high 
schools; at Harvard, 17 out of 24; and at 
Yale, 45 out of 79. This last point carries 
special significance because in his book, 
Quackery in the Public Schools, Mr. 
Lynd calls to our attention that some 
parents are being obliged to withdraw 
their children from public schools in 
order to see that they get the education 
they need for success in college. One 
might say to such parents, “Look at these 
figures and save your money. Support 
your public schools.” 

Some of the critics deplore the expand- 
ing of the high school program in order 
to include courses in business education 
or social studies (rather than history) or 
shop courses. Others imply that all chil- 
dren should pursue the program which 
was standard in my day, namely, Latin, 
algebra and geometry, history, and Eng- 
lish which emphasized the classics. It is 
not uncommon for a critic to indicate 
what he has found invaluable and con- 
sequently would like all youth to experi- 
ence. Unfortunately, such criticism leaves 
an educator who takes seriously the criti- 
cisms made of the schools in a quan- 
dary. What is to be the basis of deter- 
mining what the high school program 
shall include? I have found geology end- 
lessly fascinating. After all, all of us walk 
on it, to put it literally, all of our lives. 
What could be more universal? Why not 
include it in the curriculum? Or the his- 
tory of music, from the first records to 
the present time, with all that such study 
would tell us of the people who made 
the history of this planet? Obviously 
such a basis of selection would be capri- 
cious, unworthy of the significance prop- 
erly ascribed to education. 


SHOULD CRITICISM BE 
ENCOURAGED? 

Those who attack the teaching of the 
fundamentals, while acting within their 
rights, might ponder for a moment this 
quotation from John Dewey: “Criticism 

. . is not fault finding. It is not pointing 
out evils to be reformed. It is judgment 
engaged in discriminating among values. 
It is taking thought as to what is better 
and worse in any field at any time, with 
some consciousness of why the better is 
better and why the worse is worse. Criti- 
cal judgment is therefore not the enemy 
of creative production but its friend and 
ally.”* A serious consideration of the 
basis of selection of the content of high 
school programs for today would be 
welcomed by layman and educator alike. 

We teach children to gather data and 
base judginents on careful study. We are 
serving in our role as educators if we 
urge our critics too to follow this pro- 
cedure. Sharing in a study of the prob- 
lems and difficulties the educator meets 
should be welcomed by those of us re- 
sponsible for any work in education. 
When the editors of Changing Times 
did this in the preparation of the arti- 
cle mentioned earlier in this discussion, 
they observed the highest canons of 
inquiry. And the conclusion they arrived 
at is one which to me adequately ex- 
presses my answer to the question, Are 
the Schools Neglecting the Funda- 
mentals? I quote it: “The evidence indi- 
cates that the public education is the best 
it has ever been.” 

This answer, comforting though it 
may be, is not taken as a sedative by 
honest, alert educators. These are times 
which challenge one with the question, 
Is education in the United States ade- 
quate to meet the demands which a 1954 


1 John Dewey, Construction and Criticism 
(New York, Columbia University Press, 1930), 
p. 12. 
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threatening world is making? Are we so 
educating children and youth that the 
very ideals that made us a liberty-loving, 
God-fearing people will be carried by 
them into the future and ultimately be- 
hind the iron-curtained countries? An 
individual steeped in knowledge of 
mathematics, from the simple facts of 
addition through the most intricate prob- 
lems in trigonometry, and versed in all 
the great books is not intellectually ma- 


ture if he can be duped by Communist 
propaganda. In these days of interna- 
tional tensions arising from irreducible 
conflicts in values, when ideas are as free 
as the air out of which they come, a 
serious consideration of fundamentals is 
appropriately the concern of parents, 
public, and educators. May such con- 
sideration continue, flourish, and result 
in effective education for every child and 
youth of our land. 

















The Negro and the Schools, by Harry S. 
Ashmore. Chapel Hill, University of 
North Carolina Press, 1954. xv + 228 
pp- $2.75. 


Few football fans get much kick out of 
Saturday morning’s sports pages on Satur- 
day night after the scores are in. The Negro 
and the Schools might seem to fall in the 
same category. It was published prior to 
May 17, 1954, the day on which the United 
States Supreme Court announced the 
“score” in one contest, the battle to remove 
Constitutional blessing from racially segre- 
gated public schools, Why read a book 
about a contest that is over? 

Perhaps the most telling tribute to Mr. 
Ashmore and his more than forty co-labor- 
ers is that their work is as timely in these 
post-decision days as it was in April. They 
define a problem—define it in broad strokes 
but with amazingly successful attention to 
details. And the problem they choose to re- 
veal is the basic one—that of accomplishing 
a social change in an environment made up 
of myriad opposing forces. 

The Negro and the Schools was written 
as “a summary and interpretation of the 
findings of more than forty scholars” who 
undertook during 1953-54 an objective re- 
appraisal of the bi-racial aspects of our edu- 
cational system, in a project operated by 
the Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion of the Ford Foundation. In terse, sim- 
ple language, remarkably detached and at 
the same time human in tone, the book 
traces the origin and development of the 
concept and practice of bi-racial education 
in the United States, buttressing the cursive 
story with a wealth of factual data in a 
final section. 
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Bi-racial education was woven into the 
folkways of American people as soon as 
colored races began to appear upon the 
local scene; it starts afresh in almost every 
locality where a new racial group appears 
in significant numbers. It is practiced with- 
out legal sanction and oftentimes in viola- 
tion of legal prohibitions. Once in the folk- 
ways, it is discarded slowly if at all. In the 
South, bi-racialism became a folkway early. 
As a result of the Reconstruction period 
and the subsequent bitterly-won victory of 
white Southerners, segregated school sys- 
tems became much more than folkways; 
they became symbols of the triumph of 
right and were “unfurled” in state Consti- 
tutions like banners of a proud people at 
last in charge of their own affairs. This is a 
picture the Ashmore report paints well, and 
it should do much to disabuse readers of 
the notion that ending segregation in schools 
is merely a matter of administrative modi- 
fication. 

The report gives slight comfort to those 
who hail the Supreme Court decision as 
epoch-making. Clearly, Mr. Ashmore shows 
that an epoch has been in the making for a 
generation. The nature of the epoch is not 
clear, but its direction is readily appar- 
ent. The South is evolving new folkways, 
spurred on by court decisions to some de- 
gree but to a greater degree by other forces, 
which head in the direction of redefining 
right to include equal educational opportu- 
nity for Negroes and, even possibly, non- 
segregation. The story told adds support to 
the dictum that courts do not make epochs; 
they merely mark them.' 

‘For an opposite view, see Monroe Berger, 


Equality by Statute (New York, Columbia 
University Press), 1952. 
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The Supreme Court decision gives pres- 
tige and endorsement to the convictions of 
many Southerners, but it solves few of 
our problems—economic, personal, politi- 
cal, demographic, administrative, and socio- 
dynamic. Without preaching, it gives hope 
for their solution, first, by demonstrating 
that de-segregation has been accomplished 
successfully—only in border situations, to 
be sure, but every time an old border 
changes a new border ripens for change. 
Second, by showing that while local au- 
thorities cau long circumvent court orders 
(witness the 1896 to 1940 disregard of the 
Plessy “separate but equal” doctrine) they 
will and do respond to the awakened con- 
science of people—as they did between 1940 
and 1953—in striving toward genuinely 
equal opportunities for Negro students, Mr. 
Ashmore’s book leaves one sobered but not 
baffled. 

L. D. Haskew 
University of Texas 


How to Judge a School, by William F. 


Russell. New York, Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1954. ix + 143 pp. $2.50. 


Although “this book was written for the 
use of fathers and mothers, grandfathers 
and grandmothers, and other citizens ex- 
cept teachers,” I consider it very useful for 
teachers. Those responsible for special com- 
munity leadership in education, the school 
administrators and the members of boards 
of education, will find How to Judge a 
School a valuable aid to good community re- 
lations and to good school developments. 
Dr. Russell has put in brief form a story of 
the old and the new in education that 
should be read widely in America. The 
reader will not want to put the book down, 
once he begins it, but he will want to 
come back to give special attention to each 
chapter. 

This book gives more than usual atten- 
tion to the place of research in education. 
Special acknowledgment is made to the 
Encyclopedia of Educational Research, to 


which the reader is referred for fuller treat- 
ment of many chapter subjects, such as 
“The Basic Skills.” 

The discussion is not highly critical of 
schools and of education; rather, it gives 
the reader a basis, in fact many bases, on 
which to judge schools and education. For, 
as the author states, “Too many American 
parents and taxpayers are influenced by 
those who know not, and know not they 
know not, when it comes to the aims and 
methods of American education.” It is to be 
hoped that large numbers of our citizens 
will become better acquainted with the 
ideas and principles stated so clearly in this 
book. (Relatively few are acquainted with 
them, if my experience as a teacher and 
school administrator is typical.) The impor- 
tance of such acquaintance is well sum- 
marized in the closing paragraph of the 
book: 

“When the American people have more 
knowledge of the purposes, processes, and 
place of education in our society, when 
they appreciate the interlocking role of 
school, home, church, and other institu- 
tions, then they can see their local school 
problems in a larger perspective, and reach 
judgments that rise above tradition and 
prejudice. In the long run, the preservation 
of our liberty and the securing of our hap- 
piness and safety depend in large part on 
how we educate our children. Under the 
American plan the people hold control, and 
that is why it is important to learn how to 
judge a school.” 

Thoughtfulness is a key word to this 
book. It is a sensible, rational, thoughtful 
treatise that engages the reader in a per- 
spective of education not gained by reading 
the usual articles on modern education. This 
perspective is good, but it is foreign to most 
citizen-reaction to education. When you 
ask citizens how they now judge schools, 
the answers are usually (1) by achieve- 
ments in the three R’s, especially in Eng- 
lish, (2) by the general knowledge of pupils, 
and (3) by the behavior or general charac- 
ter of pupils in the home or place of busi- 
ness. There is concern for the pupil largely 
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in terms of the three R’s and of delinquent 
behavior; there is concern for the processes 
of education largely in terms of the general 
phrase “progressive education”; but there is 
too little concern with the larger implica- 
tions of education. 

“Thus properly to judge a school you 
must give thought (1) to the desirable ends 
of education, (2) to the knowledge of how 
children learn, and (3) to an understanding 
of the tested processes that are able to 
achieve these ends,” The author states these 
guiding premises in still another way: “We 
know what we should like to achieve; we 
know something about the nature of the 
child; the problem facing American so- 
ciety, then, is how to cause the latter to 
achieve the former. . . . We must avoid 
making the mistake of thinking that the 
only agency for effecting this change is 
the school. The school merely supplements 
the other educational agencies of society.” 
These statements will come as a shock to 
many citizens; others will consider them a 
kind of evasion. Schools and education are 
interchangeable terms to most citizens, and 
many think that all the ills of society can 
be cured by better education, which means 
by better schools. The most convenient 
handle for many critics of modern schools 
or modern education is the term “progres- 
sive education.” A distinct service could 
have been performed for citizens if the 
author had put in proper perspective the 
term “progressive education.” 

Among the highly pleasing chapters of 
this book is the one on “An American De- 
sign for Education.” Too little of this sub- 
ject is known by citizens generally, and | 
regret to note the myopia displayed by 
many present-day writers on American edu- 
cation. “What is Americanism?”, although 
it is Chapter VIII, is the basic chapter to be 
read and studied with care. The preserva- 
tion and improvement of our American 
way of life are to a great degree depend- 
ent upon a well-thought-out design for 
education, and all citizens will find consid- 
able help in this discussion. 

Altogether, | consider this book the best 


all-round brief guide to modern education 
that I have read. If the reader expects de- 
tailed directions on the means of judging a 
school—for example, by visitation in classes 


_ or by the study of subject guides—he will 


net find them. But if he is looking for a 
thoughtful guide to the principles and the 
ideas for judging a school, he should read 
this book. 
KENNETH E, OperHOLTZER 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Denver, Colorado 


Films in Psychiatry, Psychology, and 
Mental Health, by Adolf Nichten- 
hauser, Marie L. Coleman, and David 
S. Ruhe. Published for the Medical 
Audio-Visual Institute of the Associa- 
tion of American Medical Colleges by 
the Health Education Council, New 
York, 1953. 269 pp. $6.00. 


No instructional technique has had a 
more spectacular development than the use 
of films, especially since the introduction of 
the 16-mm size thirty years ago. The utili- 
zation of films and film techniques in tele- 
vision indicates that this growth is only a 
beginning. While the “literature” of films 
in every subject area has enlarged, there has 
been relatively little attention paid to prob- 
lems of evaluation. It is almost as if a will- 
ingness to use films in classrooms and lec- 
ture halls assumed an unquestioning faith in 
their efficacy. To many confirmed audio- 
visualists, in fact, any film is better than 
any other form of teaching. When, how- 
ever, the vagarious enthusiasm of students 
is not confused with matters of what and 
how well they are learning, judgment of 
films becomes more complicated. One film, 
to insist upon the obvious, is ryt so good as 
another. Not all films may be superior to 
other forms of instruction, to begin with. 
But the fact that there are differences in 
quality among films accentuates the need 
for adequate judgment of individual films, 
without prior commitment to an ecumeni- 
cal audio-visualism that assumes that edu- 
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cational magic inheres in the least rite of 
the movies. 

It has not been easy to discover just what 
it is that films teach, and how well they do 
it. Not that there has ever been doubt 
of the power of film. This is the century of 
cinema, and the technical elaboration of 
cinema in television has just begun. But we 
know much less about what films actually 
do than is believed by the dedicated. The 
recent Navy-sponsored summary of instruc- 
tional film research between 1918 and 1950, 
for example, supported the findings of the 
first important investigation of film influ- 
ence in the United States, in 1919: that 
while films may be effective in conveying 
information to an audience, there are no 
measurable effects of this information upon 
behavior.* 

It would appear that such findings do 
not challenge those with confidence in the 
instructional value of films. In fact, how- 
ever, the whole basis of judgment of the 
effectiveness of films is brought into doubt. 
The ability of films to convey information 
is demonstrable by objective tests, to be 
sure, But it is also apparent that as yet there 
are no similarly reliable methods of judg- 
ing the undeniable reality of films’ pro- 
found effects upon attitudes and behavior. 
The great problem of social scientific men- 
suration again obtrudes: whether what is 
being measured is of first importance, after 
all, or whether the methods of measure- 
ment themselves determine content. 

The greatest power of films lies in their 
ambiguity: the imaginative richness that 
allows the fullest participation of the inde- 
terminately varied imaginations of the audi- 
ence. The better a film is in the cinematic 
sense, the more powerful will be its effects 
on the one hand, and the more difficult to 
quantify them objectively on the other. 
In. investigating the effectiveness of films, 


1 Charles F. Hoban, Jr., and Edward B. van 
Ormer, Instructional Film Research (Rapid 
Mass-Learning), 1918-1950. Technical Report 
No. SDC 269-7-19, the Instructional Film Re- 
search Program, Special Devices Center, Port 
Washington, L. I., New York, 1951. 


51 
therefore, the limits of methodological in- 
determinacy are soon reached. 

Yet films must be judged, and the expan- 
sion of the medium in education gives the 
matter a growing urgency. A pioneer work, 
treating films in three specially related areas 
yet having implications for every field of 
teaching using films, is Films in Psychiatry, 
Psychology, and Mental Health. Published 
under the auspices of the Medical Audio- 
Visual Institute of the Association of Amer- 
ican Medical Colleges, this study was sup- 
ported by grants from the Rockefeller, 
Markle, and Sloan foundations, the Com- 
monwealth Fund, and the China Medical 
Board. The body of the work intensively 
examines films representative of the three 
fields, and there are supplementary essays 
discussing film-reviewing techniques, the 
mutual influence of content and presenta- 
tion, the use of films in teaching psychiatry 
in medical curricula, and a brief review of 
films in various areas of psychology and 
psychiatry in the past fifty years. 

The book is not designed merely as a 
manual for persons responsible for choos- 
ing films for specialized educational pro- 
grams. The authors are conscious that they 
are breaking new ground in educational 
film evaluation, developing criteria for 
judgment and workable models for their 
application. The form of each film review 
is as follows: the title and brief “abstract” 
of the film; the audience for which ir is 
intended; details of production, distribu- 
tion, supplementary materials; lengthy inter- 
pretive description of content; an appraisal 
of content, presentation, and effectiveness; 
suggestions for utilization. The reviews rep- 
resent the judgment of panels composed of 
specialists in particular subject areas, as well 
as others of more general competence. A 
striking quality of the reviews, reflecting 
one of the fundamental approaches of the 
book, is the comprehension of the insepara- 
bility of subject matter and cinematic pres- 
entation. In this comprehension and _ its 
practical expression in treating each film 
may lie the principal value of the book 
beyond its areas of specialization. 
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For more than a half-century, the screen 
has exerted a cultural influence of revolu- 
tionary quality and power. The grammar 
of cinema and the symbols of its language 
have provided the imaginative terminology 
for millions upon millions everywhere. But 
the nature of the medium still is imper- 
fectly understood. The cinematic transfor- 
mation of subject matter or ideational con- 
tent is rarely recognized, That films do not 
simply reproduce a passive reality, but are 
constructed through use of elaborate tech- 
niques of photography, dramaturgy, edi- 
torial selection, and juxtaposition, of con- 
stantly deliberate manipulation of visual and 
auditory stimuli is not grasped, even by 
many who use films as instruments of in- 
formation or persuasion. 

To attempt to evaluate film content with- 
out interpreting cinematic presentation is 
to mislead, rather than judge. In effect, it 
is as harmful to the cause of educational 
cinema as is the attempt to make films with- 
out mastery of the medium, but only of 
the subject treated, The full, interpretive 
reviews exemplified in this book indicate 
the direction which film evaluation must 
take if it is to judge the medium truly and 
adequately. 

Applied to any subject area of educa- 
ticnal films, the method is well worth the 
time expended, the attention to literary 
felicity, and the devotion to clearly appre- 
ciated aesthetic criteria. No matter how 
“documentary” its style, the educational 
film is analogous much more to the novel 
than to the textbook: it is a deliberate use 
of an imaginative medium to reach the im- 
aginations of its audience. The film evalu- 
ator must approach films much as the lit- 
erary critic does books. Judging what are 
essentially works of art, he must use the 
methods and criteria of art judgment, as 
well as those of subject-matter. From this 
will come the standards for weighing one 
film against another, as well as a deeper 
understanding of what films really do when 
they teach. 

Martin S. Dworkin 
New York City 


Student Personnel Work as Deeper 
Teaching, edited by Esther Lloyd- 
Jones and Margaret Ruth Smith. New 
York, Harper and Brothers, Publishers, 
1954. V + 361 pp. $5.00. 


Almost everyone in higher education is 
currently concerned with the question of 
whether American colleges can offer in- 
struction to the increasing numbers of 
youth who are attending college and yet 
offer an opportunity for each student to 
develop his abilities and potentialities to 
the maximum which is possible. Mass pro- 
duction techniques may become routine in 
teaching college students. The ways in 
which we answer this challenge appear 
crucial to the future of higher education 
and this book provides some of the begin- 
ning answers which many have sought. It 
is, therefore, important reading for every- 
one who is concerned with college students. 

The two editors of the book have moved 
a considerable distance from the points of 
view which they presented in a previous 
work published some sixteen years ago. 
Student personnel work in college is pre- 
sented in this volume as “the extension and 
deepening of an educational program for 
the development of whole men for life in a 
democratic society,”* rather than as a col- 
lection of important services to students. 
This distinction appears important to make. 
If the presentation appears incomplete and 
indistinct at times, it means that this early 
effort must be followed by later presenta- 
tions when these ideas have been extended. 

The focus of the volume is the college 
student. While student personnel programs 
and services are discussed, they are not the 
central theme and many of the contributors 
have avoided direct reference to the spe- 
cific techniques and to the organization of 
functions which are necessary in achieving 
the broad purposes which are outlined, 

Twenty-four contributors, in addition 
to the two editors, are listed. These con- 
tributors present a cosmopolitan and di- 


1 Page 349. 
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verse view of college student personnel 
work. Many of the individual chapters 
could stand alone as important contribu- 
tions to the field. Of particularly timely 
interest is the chapter on “Developing 
Spiritual Insights,” by Ordway Tead, which 
paints a broad picture of the dilemma of 
the modern mind which he says results 
from the confusion “between the seeming 
implications of scientific points of view 
as contrasted with a religious point of 
view... .”? 

In the first chapter Lloyd-Jones discusses 
“Changing Concepts of Student Personnel 
Work” with considerable emphasis upon 
the two main themes of the work, namely, 
(1) that the introduction of specialists into 
student personnel functions threatens the 
whole integration of these functions in the 
college community, (2) that the trend to- 
ward centralization of organization of stu- 
dent personnel work tends to reduce the 
initiative and effectiveness of individual 
staff members. 

Few who are in higher education today 
will question the thesis that student person- 
nel work is failing to perform all of the 
functions which college campuses so badly 
need if the individual college student is to 
develop fully. Whether the two factors 
mentioned above are responsible for these 
failures may remain an open question for 
years to come. The authors do not develop 
these cause and effect relationships in a 
completely convincing style, but they have 
raised issues which can be debated to the 
benefit of higher education. 

The emphasis throughout the work on 
the importance of relationships between and 
among college staff members, and the care- 
ful avoidance of the discussion of specific 
personnel techniques are refreshing. This is 
an important book for college administra- 
tors, members of teaching faculties, and 
workers in the field of student personnel. 

W. M. Wise 
University of Florida 


> 


2 Page 268. 


The Teaching of Classics, by a Commit- 
tee of the Incorporated Association 
of Assistant Masters in Secondary 


Schools. New York, Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1954. xii + 234 pp. $2.50. 


This handbook, prepared by and for 
teachers of the Classics in Great Britain, is 
the sixth in the Association’s postwar series 
on the teaching of the basic subjects in their 
secondary schools. The five handbooks pub- 
lished earlier deal with the teaching of sci- 
ence, modern languages, history, English, 
and geography. A handbook on the teach- 
ing of mathematics is in preparation. 

An assistant master is comparable to the 
head of a department in an American 
school. 

Mr. H. V. Loseby, of the Belle Vue 
Grammar School, Bradford, served as chair- 
man of the committee who prepared this 
book. Working with him were twelve as- 
sistant masters in the Classics. 

The book is designed primarily for use 
by teachers of Latin and Greek, but one 
chapter (VII), devoted to a discussion of a 
course called the Legacy of Antiquity, is 
strongly recommended for pupils in the 
Secondary Modern Schools, in which few 
students study Latin or Greek. 

American readers will be especially in- 
terested in Chapters I, IV, VI and IX. In 
Chapter I the authors discuss the value of 
the Classics, their link with other school 
subjects, and present-day aims in teaching 
the Classics in the schools, In Chapter IV 
they discuss, with an effort at impartiality, 
the advantages and disadvantages of three 
general methods of teaching Latin or Greek, 
namely the traditional or literary method, 
the direct method, and the word-order 
method. 

Teachers at all familiar with American 
professional literature on the teaching of 
Latin will recognize the traditional method 
as the grammar-translation method cham- 
pioned by Dorrance S. White in his book 
The Teaching of Latin (Scott, Foresman, 
1941). As the authors of the present book 
point out, this method has been “tradi- 
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tional” only since the beginning of the 
nineteenth century; hence their preference 
for the term “literary.” 

American teachers of Latin will recog- 
nize the word-order method as that advo- 
cated by Mason D. Gray in The Teaching 
of Latin (Appleton, 1929). Indeed, the pres- 
ent book (page 80) credits Gray with the 
current vogue for this method in American 
and British schools. However, the authors 
betray an understandable unfamiliarity with 
American literature on the subject by nam- 
ing Gray and Appleton as the authors of 
Gray’s book. Presumably the slip is due to 
their confusing Appleton, Gray’s publisher, 
with R. B. Appleton, a British teacher who 
was joint author with W. H. D. Rouse of 
Latin on the Direct Method (University of 
London Press, 1925). 

American teachers of Latin will note 
with sympathy the complaint (page 23) 
that “too little English grammar is learnt in 
the primary grades,” and they will note 
with envy that, in the best schools, Latin 
is begun in what is the equivalent of our 
seventh grade and continued, for the best 
pupils, up through the three years of the 
Sixth Form, or for a total of eight years. 
One whole chapter (V) is devoted to 
“Classics in the Sixth Form” and gives de- 
tails of the three intensive courses there of- 
fered in Latin, Greek, and Ancient History. 

Chapter VI emphasizes the desirability of 
including ancient history, life and literature 
in all courses in Greek and Latin above 
those of the first two years. Chapter IX is 
concerned with “Aids to the Teaching of 
Classics”—~archaeology, visual aids, school 
performances of classical plays, broadcast- 
ing, and the school library. 

There are five appendices: The Pro- 
nunciation of Latin, The Pronunciation of 
Greek, Examination Requirements for En- 
try to Universities and Professions, A Short 
Bibliography on the Teaching of Classics, 
and Classical Societies. 

In addition to a general index of topics, 
there is one of ancient authors and another 
of modern authors and their publications. 
Only two American authors are listed, 


namely Gray and White mentioned above. 

The only American periodical mentioned 
in the book is The Classical Journal. 
W. L. Carr 

University of Kentucky 


Professional Preparation in Health Edu- 
cation, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation Education, by Raymond A. 
Snyder and Harry A. Scott. New 


York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1952. ix + 421 pp. $5.50. 


After World War II, leaders in the areas 
of health education, physical education, and 
recreation education became acutely aware 
of the need for upgrading the professional 
preparation of potential teachers and lead- 
ers. Although much time, thought, and dis- 
cussion have been devoted to the profes- 
sional preparation of teachers and leaders 
in these specialized areas, comparatively 
little writing has been done which affords 
comprehensive coverage of the subject. 
Most written efforts emphasize only par- 
ticular aspects of the total picture. In this 
work, the authors have attempted to pre- 
sent a concise, yet comprehensive, treat- 
ment of the best thinking and practice for 
the preparation and in-service education of 
teachers and leaders in the areas of health 
education, physical education, and recrea- 
tion education. 

This book goes far beyond the ordinary 
desultory discussion of backgrounds and 
objectives necessary for professional prepa- 
ration in these specialized areas. It re- 
evaluates concepts and principles in light 
of recent undergraduate and graduate con- 
ferences on professional preparation in the 
three fields, and provides for discussion 
and consideration of the principal means 
of lessening the gap between theory and 
practice—‘“the proper education of teachers 
and leaders.” Greater emphasis is placed 
upon the acquisition of specific compe- 
tencies by prospective teachers and leaders, 
necessitating the establishment of profes- 
sional educational curricula that are based 
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upon a functional analysis of competen- 
cies desired rather than upon the subject 
matter or “course” approach. This salient 
feature is emphasized time and again 
throughout the text, and is worthy of close 
scrutiny by those interested in the profes- 
sional preparation of personnel in the three 
areas under consideration. * 

Discussions of the foundations of profes- 
sional preparation, general education, and 
general professional education, highlight the 
fact that the education of all teachers and 
leaders is characterized by the attainment of 
special qualifications and competencies, ir- 
respective of their fields of specialization. 
Consideration of “specialized professional 
preparation” in the three fields, on the 
undergraduate and graduate levels, presents 
an approach which establishes guidelines for 
the development of sound programs that 
are consistent with the fundamental values 
of education and the purposes of profes- 
sional preparation. 

The authors indicate the functional in- 
terrelatedness that exists between general 
education, general professional education, 
and specialized professional education, with 
the implication that the program of profes- 
sional preparation would best be centered 
around cores of common knowledge and 
experience. Perhaps more detailed coverage 
could have been devoted to the interrela- 
tionships of health education, physical edu- 
cation, recreation education, and other areas 
of the curriculum, 

Presentations of a broad concept of per- 
sonnel work, and the factors to be con- 
sidered in administering and evaluating pro- 
grams of professional preparation, effec- 
tively weave these important areas into the 
total pattern of program planning. The 
final chapter, “Career Aspects,” contains 
information which will facilitate and clar- 
ify the thinking of students who are in- 
terested in seeking careers in health edu- 
cation, physical education, and recreation 
education. This book fulfills a long-exist- 
ing need for authoritative material in the 
three areas discussed, and should be of val- 
uable assistance to all educators who are 
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increasing their efforts to develop the fin- 
est program possible for potential teachers 
and leaders in the three fields. 
Cuarwes R. Kovacic 
Obio State University 


Professional Nursing: Trends and Rela- 
tionships, Fifth Edition, by Eugenia 
Kennedy Spalding. Philadelphia, J. B. 
Lippincott Company, 1954. xxvii + 
636 pp. $5.00. 


This volume, the fifth edition, is another 
evidence of the author’s attempt to make 
readily available to her professional col- 
leagues, those enrolled in nursing educa- 
tion programs and those in other allied 
health fields, materials which are informa- 
tive and up to date and which challenge the 
readers to inspiring thoughts and discus- 
sions. In the preface, the statement is made 
that the book is a guide to an understand- 
ing of some of the major trends and prob- 
lems affecting nursing—historical, politi- 
cal, social, educational, professional, and 
personal. 

A large part of this work has been com- 
pletely rewritten and reset. The material 
has been carefully organized and empha- 
sis has been placed on those influences 
which have had real impact on nursing 
through the last three decades. These in- 
fluencing factors are not set apart but are 
woven into the content throughout. Some 
of the outcomes have been noted and de- 
veloped in considerable detail, others are 
pointed to as current or pending and must 
be given more time. Attention of the in- 
dividual is called to these and her active 
interest and help are encouraged in bringing 
them to a successful end. 

In these times, when nursing education 
and nursing service are being restudied 
and revamped as a result of the many so- 
cial, economic, political and educational 
changes, the registered professional nurse, 
the student of nursing, our friends in medi- 
cine, hospital administration, social work, 
other allied health groups, and our patients 
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—the consumers—are seeking help in un- 
derstanding how and why these things came 
about, what has been done, and what is 
being considered for the future. 

The student of nursing, whether she is 
in a graduate or an undergraduate pro- 
gram, needs to be aware of the total situa- 
tion in order to make proper decisions and 
plans for her continued growth as a per- 
son, a citizen, and a professional nurse. 
Considerable space has been given to the 
various fields and opportunities open to 
the career person, also to the inherent re- 
sponsibilities. These are developed so that 
they include the local, national, and inter- 
national aspects. The author says, “The 
aim of this entire book is to present some 
of the important considerations to help you 
reach personal and professional goals, but 
there has been no attempt to formulate 
your individual plans. This task is for you.” 
The problem-solving approach is presented 
in the early chapters of the book, but at 
no point is the reader made to feel that 
decisions are reached for her or for any 
other individual. The author presents facts, 
points out influencing factors, apparent 
trends, the problems that have existed and 
those that are with us today, some of the 
solutions, and some of the problems that 
remain unsolved. She leaves the individual 
to make her own decisions. 

If there is any weakness or omission it 
is probably the vast amount of material 
included in one volume. Some readers 
might wish that certain areas had been 
given more thorough treatment. The ex- 
treme detail which is manifested should be 
most helpful. Each of the four units of the 
book has a brief introduction. Each chap- 
ter within a unit has a brief summary, a 
bibliography, and suggested references clas- 
sified according to the subjects considered. 
It is believed that this is the most accurate 
and most comprehensive compilation of 
this nature to date. Because of these attri- 
butes it should find a place in every library 
and be available to all interested persons, 
and it should be in the hands of every 


professional nurse and student of nursing. 
Tueitma J. Ryan 
University of Buffalo 


Major Problems in the Education of 
Librarians, edited by Robert D. Leigh. 
New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1954. X + 116 pp. $2.50. 


This small volume grew out of a seminar 
in Education for Librarianship at the 
School of Library Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity. The group centered its study 
around five recurring problems in the edu- 
cation of librarians, and individual mem- 
bers of the class presented tentative solu- 
tions in this summary of their research. 

In an introductory chapter Dr. Leigh, 
professor in charge of the course and editor 
of these papers, has outlined the history of 
education for librarianship, from the early 
period in which many librarians were pre- 
pared in training classes in public libraries 
and professors were appointed to posts in 
college libraries, to the modern system of 
the establishment of library schools or de- 
partments within colleges and universities. 
At present the prevailing pattern for the 
training of librarians is a full year’s work 
beyond the four-year college course or the 
inclusion of a year devoted to library studies 
within the four years of undergraduate 
preparation. Courses have been developed 
around such library activities as reference, 
cataloging, and circulation work. In the 
past six or seven years librarians, like mem- 
bers of other professions, have felt the need 
for a re-examination of their training, and 
the library schools have responded with 
considerable reorganization and experimen- 
tation in the curriculum. 

The problems that Dr. Leigh’s associates 
in the seminar feel have not been solved 
through all these changes are: (1) the 
proper balance between practice and the- 
ory; (2) the preparation of librarians for 
special libraries, such as medicine, law, jour- 
nalism, music; (3) the training of librarians 
for small town and village libraries; (4) the 
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training of children’s and school librarians; 
(5) certification to bring all these diverse 
groups into some relationship with one an- 
other. 

In the balance between practice and the- 
ory the battle has been waged for a long 
time between the advocates of attention to 
the details of library routines and those who 
feel that more emphasis should be placed on 
the general philosophy of librarianship, The 
solution here proposed is that the standard 
library-school program should become a 
two-year program, with alternating periods 
of work and study. The work period should 
include experience in three types of librar- 
ies: public, college, and special. The study 
would concentrate on principles and theory. 
The advantages of this program to all con- 
cerned are forcefully outlined. For the stu- 
dents it would offer an opportunity to be 
more certain of their interests through hav- 
ing had a variety of library experiences. The 
alternation of work and study should also 
bring a more realistic picture of library 
work into the classroom, and at the same 
time the theory gained from books should 
add significance to work in the field. For 
the schools this plan would enable faculty 
members to benefit by close cooperation 
with libraries. For libraries receiving such 
interns, advantages cited are the develop- 
ment of close contacts with the library 
schools, the opportunity to assist in the 
training of future members of the profes- 
sion, and the early acquaintance with prom- 
ising candidates for future positions. These 
are compelling advantages that demand con- 
sideration and attention. 

The disadvantages involved in adjusting 
this type of program to the conventional 
academic calendar are met by four sug- 
gested schedules. Some of the disadvantages 
to students and participating libraries are 
less fully explored. Though this program 
calls for less money for school expenses at 
any one time, what about the delay for the 
student in arriving at the place where he 
can command the higher salary paid to the 
fully trained person? Is there any real ad- 
vantage in trying out several types of li- 


braries if a student is highly motivated and 
reasonably certain of his interest in a special 
field? For the participating libraries, can 
training techniques be developed so that 
both interns and libraries can utilize such a 
short work period as this program would 
require? Any practicing librarian is aware 
of the tremendous amount of time and en- 
ergy that constant training of new staff re- 
quires. These questions do not present in- 
surmountable obstacles, but they do sug- 
gest some of the problems which would 
have to be faced. 

The emphasis of this review has been 
placed on this first problem because of the 
great importance of its implications for the 
entire library profession. The recommenda- 
tions for the other problems are just as 
carefully developed, but they must be more 
briefly summarized. The writers suggest that 
the schools provide or require special sub- 
ject training for librarians who wish to 
work in special libraries. They propose that 
the training of school and children’s librar- 
ians should be carried on at two levels, with 
a semester of library training in the under- 
graduate teacher-training program for those 
school librarians whose library work is only 
part of their teaching program, and that the 
library schools build on this program for 
individuals who wish to make a career of 
work with children and young people. The 
authors believe it should be recognized that 
the training of village librarians is not prop- 
erly a function of the library school and 
that this training should be done through 
the larger library regional unit with which 
a village library is affiliated. Certification of 
library schools should be continued on a 
national basis, but standards and require- 
ments for individual library systems should 
be worked out on a regional or local basis. 

This is a valuable contribution to the 
growing literature on training for librarians 
and at least some of the solutions presented 
will undoubtedly be tested within the next 
few years. 


Frances K, Huriey 
Teachers College, Columbia, Library 
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Recent Reforms in French Secondary 
Education, with Implications for 
French and American Education, by 
Donald W. Miles. New York, Bureau 
of Publications Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1953. ix + 163 pp. 
$3.75. 


In periods of national tribulation educa- 
tional institutions and the traditions behind 
them are often subject to moral scrutiny 
and criticism, and so it was in France after 
1940. During the long period of Nazi occu- 
pation small groups of men with a sense of 
social responsibility and idealism began to 
lay plans for the days of liberation when, 
favored by circumstances, they might hope 
to carry the mass of the population as well 
as the politicians with them in an attempt 
at a thorough democratization and mod- 
ernization of the French educational system. 

Dr. Miles offers a detailed and well-docu- 
mented study of the various proposals for 
reform, including those of the Algiers Com- 
mission of 1944, the Langevin Commission 
sitting from 1944 to 1947, and the Delbos 
Bill submitted to the Superior Council of 
National Education in 1949. Although the 
ideas and proposals since 1944 constitute the 
bulk of his study, he rightly does not deal 
with them in isolation but places them in 
their proper perspective by linking them to 
the reform efforts of the period between the 
two wars when the Compagnons de ['Uni- 
versité and such an outstanding personality 
as Jean Zay in the Ministry realized full 
well that basic educational reform was in- 
separable from social reconstruction. If 
there still are people who continue to dis- 
miss modern French educational thought as 
stagnant, this book should disabuse them of 
their prejudice. 

When the author comes to balance actual 
educational achievement against the wealth 
of reformatory aspirations, he is unfortu- 
nately compelled to admit that it is discour- 
agingly small. Now that even the Classes 
Nouvelles have nearly all been suspended, 
there remain but a few piecemeal measures 
—that of making secondary education free 


being perhaps the most important—and 
these bear little resemblance to the broad 
socio-educational conceptions by which, 
notably, Langevin was guided. 

In discussing the reasons for so little edu- 
cational legislation, the author puts the 
major blame upon the fact that the Langevin 
plan has become a national political issue 
over which Catholic and conservative opin- 
ion have renewed their old feud with the 
militantly secularist and leftist parties. Hav- 
ing thus lost broad support among the peo- 
ple, the original plan, it is alleged, was 
bound to suffer emasculation and to sink 
into obscurity. This appraisal of the diffi- 
culties encountered by the reform proposals 
may, however, be questioned. To French- 
men the fact that Langevin and Wallon, 
the two leading officers of the Commission, 
are members of the Communist Party is 
likely to loom less large than to an Ameri- 
can writing in the national political atmos- 
phere of 1953. This reviewer at any rate 
has observed less political obstruction than 
economic poverty as an obstacle to carrying 
the reforms through. 

While the substance of this study is sound, 
it has its weak spots too, especially in the 
introductory historical survey, which is car- 
ried back to the Middle Ages, and in the 
concluding chapter, which deals with cer- 
tain “implications.” In seeking to demon- 
strate rather too forcefully and rapidly the 
alleged “evils” which necessitate contempo- 
rary reform of French educational tradition 
—its excessive intellectualism, its antiquarian 
classicism, and its rigid centralization—the 
account becomes superficial and the history 
unreliable. The statement that the Univer- 
sity of Paris was the first in Europe and 
“established in 1200 as a theological school” 
contains more than one error. Profound but 
vicious influences of both Erasmus and 
Rabelais on French secondary education are 
broadly asserted, but no evidence is adduced 
to show whether their “influence” did in 
fact shape educational practice. To term the 
Protestant Reformation the most serious 
“rival to the Jesuit program” is awkward as 
well as misleading. For the achievement of 
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the former lay in the elementary field, that 
of the latter in the secondary; and the au- 
thor makes it almost seem as if the Counter- 
Reformation had called forth the Reforma- 
tion. Besides, of what relevance are Luther 
and Comenius to the subject of Dr. Miles’s 
thesis? Again, in the introductory chapter, 
the Université Impériale is alleged to have 
placed “education directly under the influ- 
ence of political changes,” but on the fol- 
lowing page we read that one of the ad- 
vantages of the state centralization of the 
educational system was that it freed the 
teachers from political and other pressures. 

The defect of the last chapter is a more 
general one and arises from what appear to 
be vacillations in the author’s own judgment 
of the value of French educational tradi- 
tions and practices. He maintains, for ex- 
ample, that the excessive intellectualism of 
French education has resulted in a political 
and social immaturity of its graduates 
which, he deplores, is now exploited by the 
ideology of the Communist Party. But only 
a few pages before, the average French citi- 


zen was seen as possessing an inquiring and 
independent mind which, in the author’s 
opinion, equips him to parcicipate construc- 
tively in the making of educational policy 
just as one would think it prevents him from 
falling an easy victim to any ideology. 
French preoccupation with subject matter 
rather than the child is made the béte noire 
throughout this study, whereas the Ameri- 
can public school, because it is not prone to 
commit such an error, is alleged to turn out 
socially mature young people. But on sec- 
ond thought the author is not content with 
so easy a generalization and admits that 
overemphasis on team work, the group 
process, and the mere techniques of demo- 
cratic living has led American schools to 
neglect the formation of critical and inde- 
pendent thought, which is essential to po- 
litical and social maturity. It would seem, 
therefore, that the author is not too sure of 
his own conclusions. 
Freperic Lirce 
University of California, Berkeley 
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use these methods to study their own pupils in their own classrooms. 
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nursery school. Teachers and prospective teachers of nursery school chil- 
dren will learn of the problems and opportunities encountered in a co- 
operative, and will find many suggestions for working with parents. 


The author treats the development of children both at home and in 
school. She also shows how the same principles of education, psychology, and 
mental hygiene that apply to children apply to parents and teachers as well. 


1954 258 pages Cloth $2.85 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
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“The authors apparently feel— 
and we agree heartily—that 


a Little Dril 


never 


hurt 


Anybody” 


—review in The Civic Leader 


The review says: “The successive printings of 
this supplementary textbook—this is the ninth 
since :942—have been prepared especially for 
students in grades 6-10, but they have proved to 
be almost as useful throughout the entire senior- 
high-school course. 

“The authors apparently feel—and we agree 
heartily—that a little drill-work never hurt any- 
body. Just as drill is essential in learning basic 
number combinations, so it is equally vital in 
order to gain facility in the use of maps, charts, 
encyclopedias, card catalogs, and in learning to 
take notes, make outlines, or prepare good 
reports. 


“In addition to providing useful units of skills 
study, this book relieves teachers and librarians 
of the onerous task of preparing such materials. 
Each unit is organized to include directions to 
students, practice materials, a test, and a retest. 
The ‘Individual Self-Testing Key’ enables —_ 
to check their own (or one another's) work and 
to proceed independently. 

“The book has a reading difficulty of sixth- 
grade placement. Selected units may be taught 
as needed during the year, or the work may be 
covered by an average class in a short course of 
six to seven weeks.”"—Review in The Civic 
Leader, Civic Education Service, Washington, 
D.C, 


Revised, Enlarged 1954 Edition 


SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS 


. How to Use Parliamentary Procedure 

. How to Understand Social-Studies Reading 

How to Use an Encyclopedia 

How to Make an Honest Report 

How to Use a Dictionary 

How to Use a Map 

How to Use an Atlas 

. How to Do Committee Work 

. How to Take Part in a Social-Studies Dis- 
cussion 

. How to Use the Library Card Catalogue 

. How to Use an Index 

. How to Use The World Almanac 
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with Individual Self-Testing Key 
By FORREST E. LONG and HELEN HALTER 


Directions, Practice Materials, Tests, and Retests on 23 skills: 


List price of book, $1.85; list price of key, 12¢ 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 


. How to Locate References on a Topic 

. How to Read Simple Graphs 

. How to Read Pictorial Graphs and Maps 

. How to Read Percentages, Estimates, and 
Figures 

. How to Outline Social-Studies Material 

. How to Prepare a Good Report 

. How to Give an Oral Report 

. How to Make a Written Report 

. How to Make a Current Events Report 

. How to Take Notes 

. How to Draw Conclusions 


207 Fourth Ave. 
New York 3 














